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T_XPIEYING the manner in which standing seam AnaconDA 
sheet copper roofing may be used over bays and 

entrances to impart both warmth and color, and to ac- 

centuate the structure’s individuality 
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Next Month 


IN SEPTEMBER one of the most com- 
petent observers in the housing field. 
Viles L. Colean. will discuss the Op- 
portunities that prefabricated hous- 
ing offers to practicing architects 
and engineers. His article. based on 
a recent and intensive survey of pre- 
fabrication projects and techniques, 
will be illustrated with photographs 
of outstanding prefabricated hous- 
ing developments. 

Another article on the way Ameri- 
ean architects conduct their offices 
will be presented under the signa- 
ture of Henry H. Saylor. For this 
story Mr. Saylor has taken his 
camera and questions to W ilming- 
ton. Del.. into the office of Samuel 
and JVictorine Homsey. The result 
will be a vivid picture of a small 
but highly successful office in action. 

In the new buildings section we'll 
present a middle western building 
that is almost a little city in itself. 
Its the recently completed—but al- 
ready famous——-Coffman Union at 
the University of Minnesota, and 
has so many facets of architectural 
and engineering interest that we re 
devoting an unusually large amount 
of space to it. Special photographs 
have been taken: weve been given 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
architects: and you can expect an out- 
standing contribution to your library 
of current architectural achievements. 

Community Recreational and Cul- 
tural Centers will be the subject of 
next month's Building Types study 
timely because Americans have 
learned how to relax and are more 
and more demanding that towns 
and cities provide adequate recre- 
ational facilities. The study will 
outline requirements of such build- 
ings: will discuss trends of design, 
construction and equipment; and 
will present several outstanding 
plants which have recently been 
completed—among them a_recrea- 
tional center in New York and the 
Community Center at Greenhills, 
Ohio. In addition Ely Jacques Kahn 
will outline technical standards for 
U.S.O. recreational structures. 


VOLUME 90 AUGUST 1941 NUMBER 2 


NEWS AND TRENDS 


WHAT PRIORITIES MEAN TO BUILDING 
HOME FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
BEACH THEATER, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
ALOE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WOMEN'S CLUB, PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 
ARTHUR HILL HIGH SCHOOL, SAGINAW, MICH. 
CELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J. 
AUSTIN DAILY TRIBUNE BUILDING, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
SPORTS ARENA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TENANT ADJUSTMENTS SHOW NEED FOR 

NEW STANDARDS IN APARTMENT DESIGN 
THE FIRM OF SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON 
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* 
HOSPITALS...A BUILDING TYPES STUDY 


MILITARY HOSPITALS ARE PLANNED AS 
PAVILION STRUCTURES HERE AND ABROAD 
GENERAL AND PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS 
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BEHIND THE RECORD 

WITH RECORD READERS 

NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 

TRENDS IN BRIEF 

REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
NEWS OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
ARCHITECTURE MEETS ADVERTISING 
INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


1941, by F. W.[ 


Editorial Director: Thomas S. Holden. Editors: Roger Wade Sherman, A.1.A. (Managing), 
James M. Fitch, Jr. Associate Editors: Emerson Gable, Frank G. Lopez, Jr., George A. 
Sanderson. Art Director: Gene Hawley. Desk Editor: Catherine Woolley. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (combined with American Architect and Architecture) is pub- 
lished monthly by F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 West 40th Street, New York. Thomas 
S. Holden, Pres.; Howard J. Barringer, Vice Pres. and Treas.: Irving W. Hadsell Vice 
Pres.; H. Judd Payne, Vice Pres.; Chauncey L. Williams, Vice Pres.; Sanford D. Stockton 
Jr., Secy.; Walter F. De Saix, Asst. Treas.; Edwin H. Freed, Asst. Treas. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
is indexed in Reader’s Guide, Art Index, and Industrial Arts Index. Subscription rates: 
United States and Possessions, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. Central and South America, $3 the 
year, $5 for two years, $6 for three years; elsewhere, $5 the year; single copy, $1. Circula. 
tion Manager: Robert C. MacDougall. , 
Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings which conform to RECORD’S editorial aims are 
welcomed. Every effort will be made to return material (if accompanied by stamped, addressed 
envelopes); but the editors will not be responsible for losses. 


Other Dodge Services: REAL ESTATE RECORD, SWEET’S CATALOG FILES, HOME 
OWNERS’ CATALOGS, DODGE REPORTS, and DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH 
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N THOSE DAYS TOO, PAYNEHEAT | 
WAS A WISE SPECIFICATION 


ARCHITECTURAL Styles change, but some good 
practices never do. One is specifying PAYNE 
Gas Heat — for years of safe, reliable, fuel- 
saving winter comfort. * Pioneering advanced 
engineering methods for overa quarter- 
century, PAYNE today offers 69 styles and 
sizes — one for every house heating need. You 
will readily see reasons for PAYNE’s leader- 


ship when you check with your PAYNEHEAT 





Contractor or Gas Company. * Or consult 


Sweet's, Western States AEC, our convenient 


Above: PAYNE Modern Console for 
AIA file (send for one) — where all models cottages or unitized heating. Also: 
Zoneair, Floor Furnace, Duplex 
are detailed. Furnace, Gravity Unit, Spacesaver 


Unit, Sentry Forced Air Unit, 
Industrial Units. 


ee es 


MORE THAN A QUARTER-CENTURY OF WAM ———al 


PZT Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Beverly Hills, California 
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BEHIND THE RECORD 





As our defense program has mush- 
roomed and defense areas have ex- 
panded, new and unexpected con- 
struction has been necessary; and 
architects have been more and more 
involved in production of buildings 
needed to house and service activi- 
ties directly or indirectly related to 
defense needs. 

Today “Construction for Defense” 
is increasingly the business of archi- 
tects and engineers the country over. 

\s material shortages develop 
technical procedures must change: 
and these in turn call for new, in- 
genious solutions to problems of ar- 
chitectural and engineering design. 
The architect and engineer must face 
a situation different from every point 
of view a 
without limits 
alter the 
fessional 


period of emergency 


which conceivably 


may economic and pro- 
as well as the technical 
pattern of his work. 

The extent of such alteration and 
the precise nature of it are matters 
for conjecture. Events are molding 
an ultimate situation into a form that 


And only by 


analysis and interpretation of cur- 


no one Can yet see. 
rent happenings can emerging trends 
be clarified as a guide to individual 
action. 

To serve as such a guide the REc- 
ORD inaugurates a monthly series of 
searching articles on important emer- 
gency developments in the field of 
building. Each will report facts—as 
many as may be available from re- 
liable headquarters sources. These 
facts will be presented clearly, sane- 
ly, fairly and their direct relation to 
activities of architects and engineers 
will be interpreted by thoughtful 
comments from men who lead in 
building. 

The first of these RECORD reports 
to architects—“W hat Priorities Mean 
to Building”—begins on page 37 of 
this issue. We urge you to read it 
closely and to watch for the equally 
significant reports to follow. 


* * * 


Another type of report makes a bow 
in this issue under the by-line of 
Henry H. Saylor, dean of architec- 
tural commentators and a practicing 


AIA whose current work keeps him 
travelling in four states. It’s the kind 
of story that, so far as we know, has 
never before appeared in the archi- 
tectural press—a penetrating clinical 
analysis of the men and methods. 
policies and procedures that make 
for successful office operation. The 
story that begins on page 73 is the 
first of what we're sure will be a 
vitally 
with a prominent New York firm. 
Others to follow will report the work- 
from 


interesting series. It deals 


ings of other kinds of offices 
the one-man “home-office” in the 
country to the large-scale, highly- 
geared technical organization of the 
metropolitan or industrial specialist. 
ach will have, however, one thing 
in common: answers to leading ques- 
tions about how the other fellow gets 
that way to satisfy the healthy pro- 
fessional curiosity that makes us all 
brothers under the skin. 

The RECORD'S masthead (that small 
type on the contents page) shows a 
The 


change this month. name of 





Miss Elisabeth Kendall—associate 
editor of the RECORD since the spring 
of 1937 and graciously known to a 
host of architects the country over 

is no longer there. Recently she 
accepted a new assignment, changed 
her own personal masthead and is 
now Mrs. Frank H. Thompson (yes, 
he’s an architect) of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

The other part of the change is 
the addition of Emerson Goble to 
the RECORD’S staff. Trained as an 
engineer at the University of Illinois, 
he comes to us from Chicago and a 
seven-year hitch as editor of The 
Vational Real Estate Journal. That 
experience and a prior editorial con- 
nection with Factory have given him 
a broad and practical knowledge of 
the building field. His contacts with 
architects and engineers and his un- 
derstanding of their problems and 
RECORD readers 
have reaped profit from his contri- 
and can 
look forward to plentiful repetition 


interests are wide. 


butions to former issues 


of the experience in the future. 


—Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 


"We want you to design us a minimum air-raid shelter that can be added to if we should 


have any children." 














PERFORMANCE 


MODINE MAKES 





GAINS ALONG 


ENTIRE CONVECTOR LINE 
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Cuts Installation Labor Costs 
No tools and less time are needed to adjust Modine Convector 
heating units for pitch. Every enclosure has the new, built-in 
slotted supporting clips that receive the steel supporting brack- 
ets at both ends of the heating unit. Unit slides right into place, 
as pictured above. This design feature permits the heating unit 
to be installed at any one of several different elevations and degrees 
of pitch. And nothing rests on the floor. There are no legs or other 
supports to complicate installation or hinder cleaning of tke 
floor. This new Modine feature not only simplifies installation; 
it substantially reduces labor costs. 


Heating Unit Shipped in 
Enclosure .... Ready for 
Piping....Saves 


All Modine heating units are shipped in their steel enclosures— 


Time 


ready for piping. Held securely by the built-in supports, there’s 
no chance of heating units being damaged in transit. Unit and 
its enclosure are “‘matched” at the factory; come to the job as a 
single assembled item. Less handling and hunting; much 
simpler and faster installation. An all-around saving in labor 


time. Another Modine feature that costs you no more. 


ke In keeping with today’s fast tempo, Modine pro- 
duction is at top speed. And Modine designers and 
engineers have more than kept pace. In new convector 
developments, Modine is far ahead of the field—with a 
completely new line of convectors—with four separate 
and distinct types of heating units specifically designed 
to meet the requirements of the different types of hot 
water systems, and of steam systems. And an extra- 
ordinary combination of plus-value features—basically 


big improvements ..... 





Built-In Air Chamber on Hot 
Water Heating Units Elimi- 
nates Accessory Equipment 


Here is an important new development exclusively Modine. 
Every new Modine hot water type heating unit has a built-in 
air chamber. With its '/)-in. vent tapping, it is an integral part 
of the return header. It is mot a separate accessory, costing an 
extra 50¢ or more per unit. It does not have to be installed. It 
saves considerable in money, time and labor. Modine built-in 
air chambers cannot be lost in shipment or mislaid on the job 
to cause annoying and costly delays. 
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BIG ADVANCE 


Now 4 Types of Heating Units 
Tailor-Made for Different Systems 








AG FOR 1-PIPE 


AND GRAVITY HOT WATER 


Large 5/g in. O.D. tubes, free of internal ferrules 
and other restrictions, lower frictional resist- 
ance and induce high rate of water-flow. Built-in 
air chamber eliminates need for accessory air 
storage equipment. 


Turk FOR 2-PIPE 


AND FORCED HOT WATER 


A turbulator in each tube breaks up film of 
cooled water on inside surface of tube... keeps 
hot water in constant contact with tube. Tur- 
bulator design is such that it will not trap air in 
the tubes (which causes air binding with re- 
sultant loss in capacity ). 
air chamber. 


Also has built-in 


o1GHUG/UE FOR VAPOR 
AND VACUUM STEAM™M 


has proved its sound design and accurate rating 
in thousands of installations. Full 5/g in. O.D. 
tubes, with no internal ferrules or orifices, 
accelerate elimination of condensate. Has the 
metallic bonding of tubes to fins and the heavy 
steel corner strips which distinguish all Modine 
heating units. 


Quiet-Seal ror 


1-PIPE STEAM 


Developed for 1-pipe steam systems exclusively. 
Gives all economies without “troubles” of older 
systems. Built-in Water Seal permits free vent- 
ing, prevents air-binding or waterlogging. 
Operates on one-way flow principle. Thousands 
in use are giving completely satisfactory and 
noiseless performance. 


Look in your phone book for 
Modine representative’s name— 
~ ‘Where to Buy It’’ section under 


Heating Apparatus. 
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MODINE MANUFACTURING CO., 1773 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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Only 30 Seconds and 2 Hands 
to Attach Enclosure Front 


It takes only 30 seconds time .. . and no tools 
... to install the front of a Modine Convector 
enclosure. Any workman can do it... using 
only his two hands. The front is placed in 
position ... two thumb catches snapped... 
and it’s on! Another Modine feature . . . as 
ingenious as it is practical ... and it means a 
clear saving of from 10 to 25 minutes’ installa- 
tion time. At today’s hourly labor rates, that’s 
a big money saving even on small jobs. 


BONDERIZING ... Assures Paint 
Retention on Enclosures 


Every Modine enclosure is Parker- 
Bonderized at the Factory before being 
prime painted. Bonderizing anchors 
the paint to the metal, prevents mois- 
ture penetrating through paint film... 
protects against blistering and peeling. 
Any applied finish wears longer, 
keeps its fine appearance. 


Now—Apply Insulation Easily 
sss “On the Job”’_.... new Modine 


recessed enclosure backs are so dimensioned that when 
recessed in a 2 x 4” stud-wall, there is a 34" space between 
sheathing and enclosure back. While this air space, being 
“dead,” is a good insulator in itself, it permits the setting- 
in of fibre board sheathing for additional insulation on 
all Modine jobs. 
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Plan View of Projection Style Recessed Enclosure 


“NSHEATHING 





not a “selling catalog” 
but practical information 
on every phase of con- 
vector heating. Complete 
with capacity data, spe- 
cifications, and pages on 
installation tips and mod- 
ernization. Helpful illus- 
trations and diagrams. 
A request on your letter- 
head brings it without 
charge. 
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NEW YORK’S SIXTH AVENUE TO BE “AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS” 


Standard Daylight Co., Inc. 


Modernizing Main Street can have international as well as home 
town significance. To make an “Avenue of the Americas” of New 
York City’s Sixth Avenue, in its unimproved parts now a jumble 
of obsolete shops and wholesale establishments, is the aim of the 
Sixth Avenue Association. Years of effort were crowned with success 
for the Association with the tearing down of the famous old Sixth 
Avenue “L” and construction of a subway. Now Sixth Avenue pre- 
pares for the next step in the plan to make it an arterial thorough- 
fare dedicated to the purpose of 
marketplace. 
The program 


becoming an _ inter-American 
under sound 
financial plans, out of which the various countries of the Western 
Hemisphere will offer their 


envisions new structures, erected 


products for sale. It is hoped that 
each country. in a building built for it, will concentrate its national 





ee 


trade activities, its consular offices, its exhibits and its constructive 
Nowhere in the United States, the Association 
points out, is there “a central market which physically and psycho- 


propaganda efforts. 


logically and patriotically is dedicated to the purpose of reac hing 
our Hemisphere neighbors through their need to sell us more of 
their wares.” 

Drawings and models of the projected “Avenue of the Americas” 
from 34th to 57th Streets were created by graduating architec- 
tural students of New York University under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Edward Stone. 
of the 
headed by 


The plans were supervised by the “Avenue 
committee of the Sixth Avenue Association, 
{rthur S. Kleeman, and by Harvey Wiley Corbett, chair- 
man of the architectural committee. The renderings shown are by 


Hugh Ferriss. 


Americas” 





Furniture from Winning Designs 
To Go on Sale Sept. 24 


A croup of home furnishings will go 
on sale September 24 in 12 depart- 
ment stores throughout the United 
the de- 
signs for these furnishings, with the 
pieces produced from the designs. 
will be exhibited at the Museum of 
Modern Art. New York City. The 
line, to be known as “Organic De- 
sign.” is the result of the Industrial 
Design Competition (AR 10/40, p. 
12; 1/41, p. 12; 2/41, p. 14) con- 
ducted by the Museum in conjunc- 
tion with Bloomingdale’s Inc., New 
York, and 


Prizes for North American winners 


States. and simultaneously 


12 cooperating stores. 


were royalty contracts for the manu- 
facture of their designs for furniture, 
lighting. textiles. South 
winners received round trip tickets to 
New York, and expenses, to study 
ways of utilizing their 
products for North American use. 
Said John Hay Whitney, president 
of the Museum. “The furniture re- 


American 


countries’ 


sulting from this competition began 
with today’s living problems and 
out of their needs. In each 
piece neither the design nor purpose 


grew 


is accidental.” 


Six-Year Course at Univ. of Penn. 


\ SIX-YEAR COURSE combining a lib- 
eral arts education with the study of 
architecture will be offered in Sep- 
tember at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in place of the present seven- 
year course, it is announced by Dr. 
George W. McClelland, provost of the 
University. 

The new course will provide also 
for studies of business subjects which 
architects are finding increasingly de- 
sirable. It will lead to the degree of 
bachelor of arts at the end of the 
fourth year and the professional de- 
gree of bachelor of architecture at 
the end of the sixth year. Students 
completing the course will be eligible 
for the University’s one-year gradu- 
ate course in architecture. 


School Remodels Farm Buildings 
for Summer Student-Engineers 


CIVIL ENGINEERING students of the 
Cooper Union Schools of Art and 
Engineering were transferred for this 
summers session from downtown 
New York to rugged, historic Ring- 
wood Manor in New Jersey’s Ramapo 
Mountains, 150-acre tract 


with 20 farm buildings and tenant 


where a 


houses has been given to the school 
Hewitt great- 
grandson of Peter Cooper founder 
of the Union. Six buildings have 
been remodeled for student needs: a 


by Norvin Green, 


hay barn becomes a student lounge, 
hay loft a library. A modern kitchen 
was added to the ancient cellar of 
the barn, now a dining hall, while an 
underground ice house lent itself as 
garage for the camp truck and trac- 
tor. The dormitory for 150 men 
housed the Hewitts’ prize 
Guernseys; the bull pen is a shower 
room. 


once 


Art students will eventually use 


(Contninued on page 1 
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This is one of a series of advertisements tell- 
ing what leading Consulting Engineers think 
of modern steam heating. 


Adolph G. Syska, of Syska & Hen- 
nessy, New York Consulting Engi- 
neers. Member of American Society 
of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 
M. E., Columbia University. 


“Flexibility is an important feature of the mechanical equipment of modern buildings,” writes 
Adolph G. Syska. “Flexibility means freedom to arrange the elements so that the installation will 
best fit the service requirements at minimum cost. It also means ease in modification for enlarge- 
ment, rearrangement or change of use. In the heating system, flexibility means also the ability to 
heat quickly to the desired temperature without lag or over-riding. The modern steam heating 
system with orifices and central control provides economical and continuous heat delivery and 
meets Our most exacting requirements for flexibility. ... We specify and use this type of modern 
steam heating system, both with and without accompanying air conditioning equipment in 
preference to other less flexible heating methods.” 


a 


In their design for the new Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School in New York City, Syska & Hennessy incor- 
porated a “Controlled-by-the-Weather” Webster Moderator System of Steam Heating. This well-known firm has 
specified Webster Systems for many years in some of the finest buildings in New York. 







STEAM Heats 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey America 


Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Est. 1888 : : Representatives in 65 U.S. Cities 
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the camp as an outdoor classroom, 
according to Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, 
Director of the Union. Three build- 
ings have been equipped for year- 
round occupancy. affording students 
and faculty a place for winter sports. 


Awards 


Hopart B. Upsyoun of New York. 
known for his work in ecclesiastical 
architecture. has been awarded the 
1941 Arnold W. Brunner Scholarship 
of the New York Chapter of AIA. 
Mr. Upjohn. whose grandfather, 
Richard Upjohn, was president of 
the Institute from its founding in 
1857 until his death in 1876, plans 
to write a history of the Institute up 
to 1900. The scholarship carries a 
stipend of $1.200. 


% 


“A PrLanT for the Assembly of Motor 
Cars” was the subject of the Special 
1941 Paris Prize Competition of the 
Architects. 
New York. for which awards have 


Society of Beaux-Arts 


been announced as follows: First 
Medal and Prize. G. Paulsen. Uni- 
versity of Illinois: First Medal Com- 
mended. L. Woodard, University of 
Illinois; First Medal. F. C. Salmon. 
University of Pennsylvania: Second 


Medals. J. C. Tighe. J. C. Wheeler. 
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WASCO Flashing's solid copper core 
is light-weight and flexible because 


with tough, asphalt-saturated fabric. 
WASCO can be formed by hand on 
the job to fit around corners and odd 
shapes. It's that flexible! Yet, once 
installed, the solid copper core means 
complete leak insurance as long as the building stands. 


Soichi Sunami 





These 7!4-ft. “action portraits” of postal workers in the Evanston, Ill. Post Office are 
suspended from the wall without use of base or cable. The medium for the work is 


cast aluminum surfaced with gold foil. Robert Russin was the sculptor. His designs were 


chosen in a competition ot the section ¢ 


{. B. White. University of Pennsyl- 
vania: S. Carter. Syracuse’ Uni- 
versity: J. S. Nants. Jr... Princeton 


University. 

Died 

Geza Marorti. architect. artist and 
sculptor, 66. June 6 in Hungary. Mr. 
Marcti was formerly associated with 


Eliel Saarinen at Cranbrook Academy 


of Art. Bloomfield Hills. Mich.. a 


reinforced on both sides 


SEND FOR NEW A.1.A. FOLDER 


Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration 


post now held by Carl Milles. At the 
time of his death he was professor 
of architecture at King Joseph Nador 
Institute. 


Correction 


Wer ARE sorRrRY that we omitted the 
Weinberg and 


Conrad and Teare as architects of 


names of Joseph L.. 


the Lakeview Terrace Proje t. Cleve- 
land. O. (AR 5/41. pp. 92 and 104.) 


-WASCO FLASHING COMPANY: combridge, Mass 
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LACY GRILLWORK of 2!4-inch thin precast Architec- 
tural Concrete Slabs shown both in the photos and in 
thedetailed plans below. Erection is simple and anchor- 
age is firm. Each slab is a full story high and is 
anchored top and bottom with lugs, dowels, and rein- 
forcing ties extending into the fender curb. The lugs, 
fitted with tongue and groove, are cast monolithically 
with the slabs, and the slabs were used as outer forms 
for the fender curb. 
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USHA ACTS TO CONSERVE DEFENSE MATERIALS 


Substitute materials 


progress ... FHA program extension 


SINCE our report of last month, an- 
nouncements of priority preferences 
for defense housing projects have led 
to premature fears of building mate- 
rial shortages. Official reassurances 
have been given that there is no in- 
tention of clamping down on build- 
ing construction of any sort but 
merely of giving a preference to the 
projects of vital need in the housing 
of defense workers (see “What Pri- 
orities Mean to Building,” pp. 37- 
10). It bears pointing out that short- 
ages in construction materials have 
not been confined to materials on 
which priorities have been invoked 
but arise from local or regional con- 
ditions. Even such commodities as 
cement, plentiful in the country as a 
whole, become scarce in certain areas 
such as the West Coast where con- 
struction volume is heavy and local 
cement output is going into large 
Concrete blocks 
are not over-abundant here in Wash- 


government dams. 


ington. 


Priority question confused— 
two units functioning 


Priority status has been granted to 
repair and maintenance items for de- 
fense housing projects including 
household equipment as well as in- 
dustrial. The whole question of pri- 
orities and price control is confused 
not only by its inherent complexity 
but by the fact that the two func- 
tions are held by two separate units, 
and worked on by yet other units, 
within our sprawling defense organi- 
zation. Industry committees are be- 
ing set up both by OPM and by Leon 
Henderson's OPACS, somewhat in 
competition, and their work doubt- 
less will affect construction items in 
due course. 


Public works in defense areas 


. . « Defense housing 
—By KENDALL K. HOYT 


Over the past month there have 
been no major flare-ups in regard to 
construction material prices, though 
officials have been needling the lum- 
ber people again and the latter have 
replied that there ought to be a cen- 
tral purchasing plan for forest prod- 
ucts. 


Substitute materials 
for critical items 


Quite a furore has been caused in 
building circles by the | 
Authority 
defense materials on its projects by 


. 5. Housing 
instructions to conserve 
use of substitutes for important met- 
als and other critical items such as 
rubber and cork. The goal announced 
by Administrator Straus is to save 
from half a ton to a ton of metal 
for each USHA home built. 

Some of the manufacturers in in- 
affected 
that there is not yet a shortage in 


dustries have complained 
some of the materials on the Author- 
ity’s conservation list. Some of the 


Federal 


think the USHA pronouncement pre- 


officials of other services 
mature. 

The USHA list. nevertheless, will 
give architects an idea of the changes 
in specifications which will be re- 
quired of them as the emergency goes 
on. Explaining that the saving will 
be not only in the actual tonnage of 
materials but in the release of men 
fabricating 
plants, Mr. Straus said that wood will 
be the main material used in place 


and machines used in 


of metal on his projects. Concrete 
will replace steel in some instances 
and heavier concrete will be used to 
save reinforcement. 

Aluminum is barred entirely in 
USHA work. Bronze. 


nickel and tin should be eliminated 


brass, zinc. 


wherever possible, according to the 


instructions. Copper should be con- 
served. Designers should endeavor to 
save weight and fabrication in use of 
steel and iron. 


Substitutes named 
by USHA 


For roofing. steel sheets should be 
used in lieu of copper and painted 
sheets in lieu of galvanized. Gutters 
and downspouts can be eliminated, to 
be installed later, or gutters can be 
wooden. Wood sash instead of steel 
should be used for windows. Inte- 
rior finish should be wood and rub- 
ber base should not be specified. 

Stairs should be of wood up to two 
stories; concrete in higher buildings. 
Wood furring should be used and 
kitchen cabinets should be made of 
wood. Items of ornamental iron, 
fences, and other miscellany should 
be minimized. So reads the Straus 
manifesto. 


OPM list coming 
before middie of August 


Meanwhile, a list of substitute ma- 
terials and critical items is being 
Defense Housing 
and Priorities Divisions of the Office 
of Production Management, together 


with an outline of procedures for ob- 


prepared by the 


taining priorities. This information, 
probably to be available before the 
middle of August, will of course be 
generally applicable to all building 
activities, while the USHA memo ap- 
plies only to projects of the Housing 
Authority. 

FHA has not yet felt it necessary 
to compile such a list. FHA experts 
would be reluctant to see makeshift 
substitutes and untried new materials 
go into private homes and require re- 
pair bills later that might mean fore- 
doubtful, too, 
about omitting such features as down- 


closures. They are 


spouts for post-emergency addition. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The battery that helped to build America 
... now helps to make her STRONG 


made them so real a part of America’s industrial prog- 
ress now gives these batteries an even graver task. 


= same dependability in Exide Batteries that has 


In the nation’s military forces—in the Army’s 
mechanized divisions, in the air force, and in the 
Navy—Exides have been entrusted with functions in 
which no battery dares fail. 


Behind these front lines of defense—in our mines 
and manufacturing plants, our farms, our railroads and 
communication systems, our fleets of buses and trucks, 
our electric generating plants, steamship lines, fish- 


For fifty-three years they have been proving how well 
they merit this confidence. 


Most storage batteries look very much alike—out- 
side. Inside, you find the differences that count. In an 
Exide Battery for supplying emergency light and power, 
you find the reasons for the unfailing dependability of 
these batteries, year in and year out. You see why they 
last so long ond qudieein so well while requiring only 
the minimum of attention. 


Look behind an Exide Battery and you find a manu- 
facturer and a service organization with policies de- 
signed to benefit the user by insuring the utmost in 


ing fleets, and Diesel-powered construc- ‘ performance, and the longest, most 
tion equipment, even in our hospitals and dependable and economical battery 
public buildings—Exide Batteries are XI (“ service that human skill can provide. 


steadily, dependably serving the nation. 


It is not by chance that Exides have 


BATTERIES 


These are the reasons why you can 
confidently entrust your own battery 


been placed in so many key positions. sQR EMERGENCY LIGHT AND POWER “ceeds to Exide. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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or HOME 
OWNERSHIP 


Is Enhanced by This 
ULTRA MODERN DETAIL 
THAT PERMITS FLUSH, 
UNBROKEN INTERIOR SURFACES 


ix 


ee 


YOUR CLIENT WILL 
APPRECIATE THIS FEATURE 
No longer need surfaces be marred by 
those» unsightly, disconcerting gaps 


and projections whenever a hinge is” 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 


21775 HOOVER ROAD 


DETROIT «© MICHIGAN 








Defense works program 


With the passage of the Lanham 
bill fund of $150 million for public 
facilities—schools, hospitals, sewers, 
waterworks, etc.—where existing fa- 
cilities are overtaxed by the influx of 
workers, project applications are now 
being received from municipalities in 
defense areas. The old Public Works 
Administration, which has kept a re- 
sidual staff for the winding up of its 
heavy works program started early in 
the present administration, has been 
given supervision of the program and 
has set up 12 regional offices. 

Since the proportion of Federal 
loan or grant or both to the contribu- 
tion put up by the local sponsor is 
discretionary, much dickering and 
bickering between Federal and mu- 
nicipal officials is to be expected in 
arriving at the terms of project fi- 
nancing. The jobs will be done by 
private contractors with consequent 
opportunities for employment of ar- 
chitects to be retained by the cities 
and towns sponsoring the work. In- 
regarding the 


formation program 


may be had from the regional offices. 


Defense housing 


With projects from the second 
$150 million Lanham Act authoriza- 
tion beginning to go forward under 
FWA and USHA supervision, Con- 
gressman Lanham has introduced a 
bill providing for an additional $300 
million, which would make a total of 
$600 million in authorizations. 

FHA reports that 85 per cent of 
the 100,000 homes started under the 
FHA-insured program since the first 
of the year are a contribution to de- 
fense. FHA applications are continu- 
ing at a volume higher than last year. 

Private capital is participating ade- 
quately in defense housing in a num- 


| ber of defense areas, according to 


testimony by Housing Coordinator 
Palmer before the Tolan Committee 
studying migratory labor problems 


for the House. But Mr. Palmer listed 


several cities where private participa- 


tion is inadequate. 


Housing bills 
The FHA 


passed, after delays due to unsuccess- 
ful efforts to hang on the Bankhead 
Amendment to subsidize housing for 


extension bill finally 


tenant farmers under the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Title I of the 
Federal Housing Act has been ex- 
tended to July 1, 1943. 

Remodeling loans on houses of 
more than one family have been 
raised from a limit of $2.500 pet 
house to $5,000, with repayment time 
extended from present 3 years and 
32 days to 5 years and 32 days. The 
amount for new construction loans is 
increased from $2,500 to $3.000. To- 
tal amount of mortgages that can be 
insured by FHA is upped from $4 
billion to $5 billion. 


HOLC to move? 


The desperate demand for oflice 
space to carry on the pyramiding 
paper work of defense in Washington 
seems to spell exile for hundreds of 
employees of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation who have been comfort- 
ably located in recent years in the 
Corporations large and modern 
building near the Capitol. Employees 
are protesting and it is thought many 
will resign rather than move. 

If the shift is made. HOLC will 
locate at 2 Park Avenue. New York 
City. Of remaining HOLC business, 
75 per cent is in New York. New Jer- 
sey, and Massachusetts—industrial 
areas which were hard-hit by the de- 
pression and thus needed extensive 
refinancing of homes when HOLC 
was distributing its $3 billion. 

The removal includes the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 

It is rumored that regional staffs 
of the U. S. Housing Authority also 
will be shipped into the field. At pres- 
ent, staffs for all states but Texas and 
California are centralized in Wash- 
ington. 
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Stran-Steel frames are a sure indication of modern 
building methods. In Stran-Steel the aggressive 
builder and architect find a framing material that 
is rigid, fire-safe, permanent, and easily handled by regular carpenters! 
Yet Stran-Steel frames cost no more than other materials, because the 
frame is assembled quickly and with a minimum of waste materials! 





Factory Fabrication Saves Time 


Stran-Steel joists and studs can be pre-cut at the factory to exact lengths 
—ready to go on the job the minute they arrive. Stran-Steel members are 
marked, to help speed assembly. No time is lost in cutting or trimming. 


Only Regular Carpenter’s Tools Required 
The patented nailing groove—an exclusive Stran-Steel feature— per- 
mits the rapid attachment of collateral materials direct to the steel 
frame with ordinary hammer-and-nails methods. Nails driven into 
the Stran-Steel are held in a grip 25 per cent more firm than when 
driven into wood. 


Saves on Apartment and Low-Cost Housing Jobs 
Many U. S. Navy housing projects at several bases, and apartment 
buildings in many parts of the country, are being erected with Stran- 
Steel. Where considerable duplication of studs, joists and roof trusses 
is required, Stran-Steel provides the answer to present-day demands 
for fast erection at low cost. 


GET THE FACTS NOW! A new construction manual showing 


Stran-Steel in use on typical building projects has been prepared for 
you. Get your free copy today—write to Stran-Steel Division, Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, 607 Shelby Street, Detroit. Michigan. 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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CAN WELDING HELP US OUT OF ANY 
DEFENSE JAMS IN BUILDING? 


WELDERS say “yes,” definitely. That is to be 
expected. Precisely how do they seek to prove 
their case? By reducing required tonnage of 
a most important building material: steel, 
whose priority status, Federally determined, 
has caused many grunts and groans (see page 
37, this issue). By reducing time required for 
construction, and thus lowering labor costs as 
well. 

Such developments as the continuous bent 
purlin, or the “tree-form” column-and-truss 
assembly, are essentially refinements on fa- 
miliar steel fabrication practice. However, the 
savings on metal obtained by their use would 
be difficult, if not impossible to achieve by 
other fabrication methods. In constructing a 
typical manufacturing plant in Erie, Pa., 13% 
was saved; on a 5-span girder bridge, 26%. 
The average, for all types of buildings and 
products to which welding is applicable, is an 
18% saving—360 lb. per ton (Lincoln Foun- 
dation). Equally important are the ease with 
which existing steel frame buildings can be 
enlarged when new structure is welded to old, 
and the large bays possible in new factories 
with welded framing. 

Since New York City revised its code in 
1938 many structures there have been welded. 
Largest to date is the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, designed by the city’s Board of Edu- 
cation. Here story-deep trusses, housed in par- 
titions, had to be pierced by doors. Small 
gusset plates, possible in welded framing, 
facilitated the design solution. 

In another non-defense structure, the Mil- 
waukee Post Office addition, electric welding 
was employed; by the time the welders 
reached the 7th story roof, 180 ft. of cable 
extended from power-source to welding tools. 

The Le Tourneau residence illustrated is 
reminiscent of other Le Tourneau prefabri- 
cated jobs; the basic unit shown is intended 
for all types of building construction. The 
“building block” is formed of 12-ga. steel, 
with interior stiffeners, and is filled with insu- 
lation. Units are welded together continuous- 
ly. Initial low cost, flexibility of design, and 
records for construction time are among the 
advantages claimed to fit the material par- 
ticularly for defense building needs. 
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DEFENSE: Welding helps speed building for apprentices 


ln 


urtesy Linc 





FACTORY: Crane lifts several prewelded members at one time 


Courtesy Air Reduction 





SCHOOL: Welded gussets are small, permit doors to pierce trusses 







ourtesy Hobart 
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HOME: Construction time 
reduced 50% by welded 
steel building blocks 


(Trends in Brief continued on page 24) 
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General Electric Office and Warehouse Building, Los Angeles, Calif.—Architect: Albert C. Martin 


IT HAS TONCAN IRON ARTERIES 
FOR HEATING AND VENTILATING 


In this West Coast office and warehouse building, there’s more 





than beauty that appeals to its owners. It’s designed and built 
with long-lasting protection against costly maintenance and 


premature replacement of its heating and ventilating duct work 





—with rust and corrosion-resisting Toncan* Iron. 


Air Reduction 


There’s every reason why you should specify Toncan Copper-Molybdenum Iron 


rtesy 





ou 


on jobs like this, too. Containing twice as much copper as copper-bearing 
steel, it has greater rust- and corrosion-resistance than any material in its price 
class. It gives years of longer service without maintenance—puts an end to 
premature replacement costs that mean double expense, for tearing out the old 
duct work, for putting in the new. And Toncan Iron is uniformly ductile, 
easier to work—saving on building costs. 


2 VEG 


1 


3 When these facts are known, most of your clients will gladly pay the few extra 
= dollars it costs to get all those money-saving advantages of Toncan Iron. 
: Get the up-to-date facts about Toncan Iron, its features, applications and other 


~ data contained in the new booklet "A Few Facts About Toncan Iron for Archi- 
tects and Engineers.” Drop us a line. In the meantime, see Sweet’s 13/6. 


Wie Se. 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION + UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION - 
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INCREASING CAPACITY 


Republic’s already large production 
facilities are being substantially in- 
creased in order to speed-up deliv- 
eries of steel for our national 
preparedness program. 


These demands, of course, come 
first. 


But many Republic customers who 
are not building actual implements 
of defense, are nevertheless con- 
tributing tremendously to the pro- 
gram by serving defense industries 
in many widely varying ways. 

It is important that these concerns 
get steel—and Republic will con- 
tinue to supply them to the limit 
of its ability. 


COM 


PRESIDENT 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION « CULVERT DIVISION « NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REPUBLIC TONCAN IRON 


An alloy of refined open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum—that grows old slowly 
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RESULT: Equivalent to brushing three coats otf finest 
paint on a previously canvassed surface. 


ADVANTAGES : Provides permanently washable, abuse- 
resistant surface designed for minimum maintenance 
cost over long-term period. Puts a tough hide on 
plaster. Gives wallboards and plywoods a rich, sub- 
stantial decorative finish. An excellent medium for 
restoring old plaster walls and ceilings. Saves recon- 
ditioning expense in any future decoration! 


Swatch Book #47 Plain Color & Texture Effects on Request 












SPECIFICATIONS 
12-yara standard 


© rnisned in 
: sae {4 feet wide) containing 
o 


144 3q- ft. of paterial- 


sti 
11 - Applied aaa nger labor) 


clusive of labor 


ng to any smooth 


surface 
Ill - material cost ex 
sue-4¢ per 54- ft. 


Me 


UNIQUE MULTI-LAYER CONSTRUCTION 


A graphic presentation of the reasons why Sanita- 
protects while it decorates is offered by the Sanitas 
X-Ray. This little gadget shows by means of fabric 
samples how five successive processing steps. . . 

i. Start with a strong fabric base 

2. impregnate it 

3. Coat and bake it to render it stainproof 

4. Strenghen it... and 

5. Finally give it decorative character 
The Sanitas X-Ray and Data Sheets will be sent 
on request. The coupon is for your convenience 


Sz 
DUAL-FUNCTION 


FABRIC WALL COVERING 


Neat 








g 2ANITAS SERVICE DIVISION 


8-41-AR 











s Standard Coated Products Corp. 
: 40 Worth St., New York City ’ 
; () Send Data Sheets and Sanitas X-Ray : 
® (C) Swatch Book © 47 Plain Colors and Texture Effects 8 
7 [] Have Service Representative Call : 
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_ TRENDS IN BRIEF - 


Meyers, Inc. 


George E. 


Air-conditioned 


Architect; A. 


Brooklawn Apartments 
D. Horn the Engineer 





Hartford, Conn. Julius Berenson was the 


STANDARD AIR CONDITIONING UNITS COMBINED IN UNIQUE SYSTEM 


IN A 


Hartford 


typical of many. is incorporated an 


apartment house, 
air conditioning system applicable 
to many types of buildings. particu- 
larly those in which numerous rooms 
or groups of rooms have to be in- 
dividually conditioned. Problems 
raised by such requirements are hard 
to meet. At least one system especial- 
ly engineered for tall, multi-space 
buildings has been announced (AR 
7/41, p. 24). While not as 
pletely flexible as the 


ferred to. 


com- 
system re- 
this apartment house in- 
stallation is interesting as an ex- 
ample of stock units combined into 
a practical system. 

In essence. the system consists of 
unit conditioners. one per apart- 
ment. with central heating and cool- 
ing. An oil-burning boiler supplies 
hot water to the units in winter; a 
620-ft. well supplies 53F water in 
Each 
ted as far as air conditioning is con- 
Humidification 


summer. apartment is isola- 


cerned. and de-hu- 
midification are accomplished local- 
ly. Condensate is piped to basement 
drip-sinks. Waste cooling water flows 
into an adjacent river, except on ex- 
cessively hot days. when it is used to 
flood the roof and thus relieve dis- 
comfort in top-floor apartments. Air. 
both 


drawn in at each apartment; kitchen 


re-circulated and _ fresh, is 


exhaust fans are large in order to 
avoid recirculating odors. 
both local 


temperature of hot 


Controls are and 
tral. That is. 


water supplied 


cen- 
governs the central 


boiler. outdoor conditions control 


the pumps which circulate hot or 
cold water, and air temperature and 
humidity in each apartment control 
the local unit as to fan operation and 
speed, degree of humidification, and 
so on. Special precautions have been 


taken to eliminate what engineers call 





Typical conditioning unit occupies a closet 


in each apartment; door has special fittings 











CEMENT DISPERSION 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 





Photomicrographs 
Magnification 300 





as the 





UNDISPERSED DISPERSED 
M Cement in water in its normal Cement in the dispersed condition produced 
STE flocculated condition by adding a dispersing agent. 


ler to D 
ortland cement is one of the valued inventions of mankind. The 


vast acreage of concrete is ample testimony to its widespread utility. 


1 cen- AS TO ITS PERFORMANCE 


. i But due to flocculation, it does not realize, unaided, its full possibilities. IN THE FIELD 
) lw j 
ie Authorities have long known that dispersion of cement particles would a We Refer to here 
e i i 
greatly increase the efficiency of the cement, and augment its durability. eer ie 
‘control ; ' ; Black & Veatch Engineering Co., 
The discovery by the Master Builders Research Laboratories in 1930 Kansas City, Missouri, 7 projects 


rot or i 
z of a practicable cement dispersing agent and its incorporation in Pozzolith a 
Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan, 


made possible for the first time the application of dispersion to all types Chicago, Illinois, 4 proiects since 
of hydraulic cement. 1930 

1 ' ill 

The past decade, devoted to introducing Pozzolith and proving its Leccnn, 8 prclece tmce T90. 
value in actual construction to architects, engineers, contractors and 


re and 
‘ontrol 
on and 


n. and 
The Erie Railroad, 9 projects since 





e been owners, has firmly established its validity. The wide use of Pozzolith today, 1930 
ers call in hundreds of small private projects as well as giant defense works, is i Pectic Reileed, © 
the natural consequence of this ten year record of successful performance. 
The Santa Fe Railroad, 4 projects 
Architects are specifying Pozzolith because they know it assures these 5 since 1930. 
great advantages — Morris Knowles, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
~~ yiv ia, Pp jec since } 
1. Durability increased 50% or more. Burgess & Niple, Columbus, Ohio 
2. High early strength— 20% or more increase in 9 projects since 1930. 
compressive strength at all ages. 7S. Georgia, 
3. Water reduction — up to 20% — slump increased 150% io. Sek. ti. Genial, 
or more for given water ratio. Angeles, California, 12 projects 
fe - C7 ' ° 
4. Increased water-tightness — 20% or more reduction 5 anene eiiintie wenn 
in absorption and permeability. 11. Ravenna Ordnance Depot, Ravenna, 
5. Reduced bleeding and segregation. ee ee earn 
SPEED AND ECONOMY— 12 ee Oninance Capes, etree. 
¥ owa, over a pounds to date 
Important to all architects and builders is the fact that in addition to in igloos and other work. 
the above advantages Pozzolith speeds up the job but adds no increased 13 Grol Ane Co. ine, tone 
over-all cost and in many cases substantial savings are made. pounds. in structural concrete. 
14. The Al Cc 
Send for the complete story of Cement Dispersion (Research Paper No. 35), ye pl ape a gry Roe 
the facts about Pozzolith, and details on how to speed-up and save. projects in Canada and U. S. A. 
THE MASTER B UILDERS COM PANY seer —eea from all districts 
sent on request. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO TORONTO, CANADA 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


Compiled by ELISABETH COIT, AIA 


EARLY MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE: Umay- 
yads, Early ‘Abbasids and Tulunids. 
By K. A. C. Creswell. Part Two: Early 
‘Abbasids, Umayyads of Cordova, 
Aghlabids, Tulunids and Samanids. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 
1940. v.p., incl. 360 pp. of main text. 
12 by 17 in., 102 plates, 231 illus. in the 
text. $70.00 (the entire work, $140.00) 


THIs PART completes the survey of 
Muslim architecture in all countries 
during the first three centuries of 
Islam. preliminary to the history of 
the Muslim architecture of Egypt. 
projected 20 years ago, and at the 
same time covers not a small part of 
that project. 

The. author was without formal 
architectural training when he began 
his survey during spare time in serv- 
ice with the R.A.F. in 1916-19. He 
continued it while inspector of an- 
cient monuments in Syria and Pales- 
tine, to which post he was appointed 
in 1919, and completed it while fill- 
ing the chair of Muslim art and 
archaeology at the Egyptian Univer- 
sity at Cairo. 

The first part, which covered the 
period 622-750 and which gained for 
its author an honorary A.R.I.B.A.., 
was published in 1932. and the con- 
cluding part now issued embraces the 
years 751-930. Together the two 
parts contain a study of every known 
Muslim monument belonging to the 
period from Spain to Persia, made 
with an exhaustiveness probably un- 
surpassed in any other architectural 
survey of any period. Patience and 
diplomacy evidently helped in obtain- 
ing access to many monuments usu- 
ally sealed closely against outsiders. 

All known published sources in 
every language. however obscure. 
have been collected. collated. mi- 
nutely examined for discrepancies or 
inaccuracies, and compared with the 
author’s own findings. Where pub- 
lished plans are found to be accurate 
they are reproduced: otherwise the 
drawings used are those of the au- 
thor or one of his collaborators, as 
are most of the photographs. There 
are 102 plates and 231 line or half- 
tone illustrations in the text. with 
captions indicating the authority as 


well as the subject. and thus avoid- 
ing for the” reader much tedious 
reference to the text. That text. in 
beautiful large type. is a marvel of 
level. smooth, quickly moving prose. 
whether explaining an august relig- 
ious or civic institution or a minor 
point’ in dwelling arrangements. 
whether relating a personal observa- 
tion to bring up to date an earlier 
investigators statement or demon- 
strating the unreliability of that of 
another, however eminent. 

Numerous footnotes contain much 
explanatory matter. as well as refer- 
ences to authorities. There is an 18- 
page chronology. there is also a full 
index, and exhaustive bibliographies 
at the chapter ends. 

A great idea. spendidly worked 
out. and handsomely clothed withal. 
this work gives one the feeling of 
having been associated with perfec- 
tion. 


THIS BUSINESS OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
Royal Barry Wills with the collaboration 
of Leon Keach. New York, Reinhold, 1941. 
210 PP., 5, by 8!/, in., illus. $2.75 


BETTER HOUSES FOR BUDGETEERS. By 
Royal Barry Wills. New York, Architec- 
tural Book Publishing Co., 1941. 102 pp., 
9 by 12 in., illus. (plans, perspec- 
tives). $3.00 

Two Books by an architect widely 

known among other things for his 

successful handling of small houses 
and the business of small house de- 
sign from the architect's viewpoint. 

One is written for the architect. one 

for the layman; and both explain 

much of Mr. Wills’ success in this 
field. 





THE CLIENT ARRIVES IN A FOG 


Nearly fourscore plans — and 
sketches of small houses. designed 
by the author, form the greater part 
of “Better Houses for Budgeteers.” 
divided into three categories: for 
readers with incomes of $1,500. to 
$2.500. $2.500 to $3.700. $3.700 up. 
The plans are varied, fresh and 
reasonable, and may be grasped 
without that feeling of weariness and 
frustration usually associated with 
reading a group of small house plans. 
The crisp perspective sketches are a 
model and a delight. only slightly 
dimmed by the realization that the 
sumptuous chimneys which — give 
scale and vigor to the composition 
are hardly justified by the eco- 
nomical flues below. There are many 
excellent comparative suggestions in 
the chapter called “Dollar Savers 
from an Architect's Handbook.” 
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THE COMPLETE SCREWBALL 


“This Business of Architecture” is 
a meaty book full of practical in- 
formation, not alone for the young 
architect. but for any architect whose 
office is not equipped with a lawyer. 
a certified public accountant and a 
corps of other specialists. Chapters 
on “The Stalking and Capture of 
Clients.” on office records. cost ac- 
counting, overhead, competitions. 
avoidance of business troubles, ete.. 
pithily written and illustrated with 
lively sketches, form a vigorous, just. 
and even inspiring exposition of this 
business of architecture. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN REPAIR. By 
A. Frederick Collins. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1941. 314 pp., 5!'/4 by 
6Y in., illus. $2.50 


OVER FOUR SCORE and ten in number 
are the successful books, mainly 
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wan five types of Toilet Compartments to 
choose from, all available from one source, 
even the pressure of building for National De- 
fense, involving widely varying requirements, 
can be met with reasonable promptness. The 
availability of these five types of Toilet Com- 
partments classifies common treatments of 
toilet room interiors as outmoded. 


Toilet room interiors have a powerful influence 
on the mental attitude of all types of workers, 
whether in offices or in factories. Toilet Com- 
partments are a major unit in giving a toilet 
room interior that influence which promotes 
rderliness and cleanliness. 


Sanymetal's five distinct types of Toilet Com- 
partments and three finishes, particularly 
Porcena”™ (porcelain-enamei) finish, provide 
unlimited possibilities for the installation of 
modern toilet room treatments in all types of 
administrative, educational and industrial 


Crofismanshtp THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. + 1689 Urbana Road, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Saayielal wr AND OFFICE PARTITIONS 


the natural 
but two 16-gauge 
of dense insulating 





buildings. Three of these five types of Toilet 
Compartments are available in three different 
finishes; two types are available in two differ- 
ent finishes. “Porcena” (porcelain-enamel) 
finish is a glass-hard, stainless material that 
always looks new, does not absorb odors, is 
moisture-proof and rust-proof, and resists the 
corroding nature of ordinary acids. 
Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody 
sound, simple and exclusive construction fea- 
tures that make for easier installation, and 
insure faultless sanitary service throughout the 
years to come. These features represent over 
25 years of research and experience in making 
well over 50,000 installations. 


The Sanymetal Representative in your terri- 
tory is qualified as a consultant because of his 
wide and varied experience in developing 
modern toilet room treatments for all types of 
buildings. Consult him. Write for new 
Catalog No. 78. 
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PORCELAIN-ENAMEL TOILET PARTITIONS 
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Architects and Engi- 
neers may choose from 
Sanymetal’s five types 
of Toilet Compartments 
the one that offers the 
particular design char- 
acteristics needed to 
make a toilet room in- 
terior suitable toa 
certain type of build- 
ing, and the individuals 
who use it. 


For a full description 
of all five types, refer 
to Sanymetal Section 
20/22 in Sweet's for1941 
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popularizations from aviation 


less, which Mr. Collins has given us; 
and this one is as readable and as 
Not an archi- 
tect’s book, but one which many an 


serviceable as the rest. 
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Toilet partitions get 


a lot of use—and abuse 


e@ In schools, offices and factories wash- 
rooms have more traffic than most other 
rooms in the building. Toilet partitions 
are banged and scuffed all day long. 


For this reason porcelain enameled 
toilet partitions have many advantages. 
Porcelain enamel is one of the most du- 
rable and attractive of all finishes. It 
cannot readily be scratched and scuffed. 
It is sanitary, easily washed and fumi- 
gated, and will not absorb odors. It is 
not affected by mopping and cleaning. 


When toilet partitions are porcelain 
enameled on ARMCO Ingot Iron, you 
may be sure that the metal base is 
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especially made to fuse with this glass- 
like finish in a lifetime bond. ARMCcO 
developed the first porcelain enamel- 
ing sheet iron, accepted by leading man- 
ufacturers as the ‘‘world’s standard.”’ 
Shall we put you in touch with manu- 
facturers who use ARMCO Ingot Iron as 
the base for their porcelain enameled 
toilet partitions? The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 2381 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


clients’ hands, partly for the client's 
enjoyment and for his instruction in 
eflicient operation of his house, partly 
time-con- 
suming conferences and consultations 





CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


WASHINGTON AIRPORT. The Federal 
Architect, Washington, D. C., April- 
June, 1941 


THIS ISSUE is devoted to the new 
Washington National Airport. Plans 
and photographs of the terminal 
building, as well as an airplane view 
of the four Washington fields are 
supplemented by various articles of 
technical and general aviation inter- 
est, including a pictorial history of 
flying prepared by the Smithsonian 
It is unfortunate that in 
this wealth of material no place was 
found for photographs of the hang- 
ars, which “in 


Institution. 


themselves were re- 


quired to have real architectural 


merit.” 


E. GUNNAR ASPLUND. By P. 
Shand. Architectural 
England, May, 1941. 


Morton 
Review, Cheam, 
pp. 99-102, illus. 


A TRIBUTE to the recently deceased 
famous Swedish architect, with spe- 
cial reference to his work at the 
Stockholm One of the 


last pioneers of modern architecture 


Exhibition. 


how near to the last one cannot 
know. for while Frank Lloyd Wright 
is very much alive it is not certain 
whether Tony Garnier. Auguste Per- 
ret, Peter Behrens and Josef Hoffman 
survive—Asplund was consistently 
throughout his life; but 
his influence in his chosen idiom has 
been largely the result of the Exhibi- 


tion 


“modern 


of which he was architectural 
director. 

In contrast to the usual mixed col- 
lection of fantastic or exotic build- 
ings, vaguely coordinated if at all, to 
house an exposition, the entire group 
in this case was planned in relation 
Individual 


buildings were designed by different 


to a master design. 

architects, and there was no feeling 

but all 

buildings showed the advantages of 
5 oS 


of uniformity or monotony: 


contemporary planning and construc- 
tion for contemporary life, offering 
the public for the first time modern 
architecture in a world of its own 
instead of in isolated units amid in- 
congruous buildings. A very full 


modern housing section, modern 
shops, business buildings, and espe- 
cially the Paradise restaurant—de- 
signed by Asplund have 


heavily influenced subsequent build- 


himself 


ing in Sweden and Finland. 


(Continued n page 32) 
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_ in all sections of the country know that 
the extra value built into Herman Nelson Products 
means a great deal to them. 

Because of this extra value, thousands of their clients have 
enjoyed the satisfaction that comes with greater dependability 
and operating economy. There are many reasons for this wide- 
spread owner satisfaction. Most important, however, is the 
policy established when The Herman Nelson Corporation 
was organized—never to lose sight of the old-fashioned 
ideals of quality. 

Knowing that Herman Nelson Products can be relied upon 
to provide superior results for their clients, Architects are 
unwilling to relinquish this assurance of quality because of 


the slight additional cost of this equipment. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATIO 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


THE HERMAN NELSON 


HORIZONTAL SHAFT PROPELLER- 


FAN TYPE hijet HEATER 


Designed for ceiling suspension, the 
Herman Nelson Horizontal Shaft Pro- 
peller-Fan Type hiJet Heater is widely 
used for heating industrial and com- 
mercial buildings of all types. This 
hiJet Heater also solves drying and 
other manufacturing problems. 
Complete information regarding 
this and other products can be ob- 
tained from Herman Nelson Sales 
Representatives located in principal 
cities or from the Home Office at 
Moline, Illinois. 

























MOLINE 
ILLINOIS 
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STEEL FLOOR SLAB FORMS PRODUCE 
“ARCHITECTURAL” CEILING. § Engi- 
neering News-Record, New York, July 3, 
1941. pp. 24-26 


DesicNepD for speed with economy of 
construction in a USHA-sponsored 


begun, is a removable pan-type steel 
form for concrete floor slabwork. 
The pans are 12 in. wide, of 14 gage 
black metal; they weigh 65 pounds. 
They are made in standard 10-ft. 
lengths, with a few specials as re- 
quired for diagonals, corners, ete. 


development in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. one half of which had to be 
occupied before the other could be 





OVER 2500 HOSPITALS 
HOLTZER-CABOT EQUIPPED 


Holtzer-Cabot signaling systems are in daily use in more than 2500 
hospitals from coast to coast, proving their superiority in design, quality 
of production, performance and adaptability in all sizes of institutions, 
from those of 50 beds or less, to mammoth medical centers caring for 
thousands. 

Holtzer-Cabot PHONACALL, the last word in patient-to-nurse tele- 
phone intercommunication, eases the burden for hospitals with limited 
staff personnel. With the growing demand for trained nurses in govern- 
ment fields, hospital efficiency will depend more and more on PHONA- 


CALL. 


For everything in hospital signaling equipment, refer to Holtzer-Cabot. Our trained 


Sales Engineers will be glad to furnish you with the benefit of over six decades of 


leadership in this specialized field. 


FOR FURTHER OTHER HOLTZER-CABOT SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION 


Industrial & Institutional Fire Alarm Systems 
SEE\OUR Automatic Fire Alarm Systems 

SWEET'S Visual Paging Systems 
Staff Register Systems 


Intercommunicating Telephone Systems 


(Gist Cloosic 2 


BOSTON, MASS. 





125 AMORY STREET 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Special beam sides permit variable 
depths of the supporting beams, and 
the 10-ft. span eliminates nearly two- 


thirds of the conventional shoring. 
The form lays without tools or ties, 
and leaves a continuous small burr 
which the architects like. giving a 
plank effect to the exposed concrete 
of the ceilings. The form was de- 
vised by the Wilcox Construction 
Company of Long Island City. New 


York. 


WINNERS GIVE ALL. By Robert E. S. 


Thompson. Survey Graphic, New York, 
May, 1941. pp. 274-276, illus. Also in 
Readers’ Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y.., 
June, 1941, pp. 83-84, title: ‘For Their 
Own People’ 
STORY OF A Negro family. which won 
$150,000 on the Grand National. 
paid $55.000 of it in federal taxes. 
repaid public relief money and _pri- 
vate helps it considered as loans. 
bought a business. and erected 43 
apartments for Negroes on a former 
tenement site to include a play court 
and garden. Apart from the fact that 
this is one of the very few housing 
projects for Negroes erected other- 
wise than by public subsidy. the 
project is interesting for these rea- 
sons: so cleverly were the parcels 
bought. partly through dummies, 
partly by collaboration of the bank 
owning 19 of them. that 28 tenements 
were at quired for some $30,000: and 
the project) was) so economically 
planned that it secured a federal loan 
of $50.000 for 10 vears. 


THE EFFECT OF BOMBING ON BUILD- 
INGS. The Builder, London, May 30, 
1941, p. 515 

\N EDITORIAL on some unforeseen 
aspects of damage to buildings by 
bomb explosions. In considering re- 
pair work the damage to the founda- 
tion is a major consideration. and 
this hidden damage is often aston- 
ishingly light. “In actual fact. ex- 
cept where the explosion is right 
upon or against a building, founda- 
tions have fared very well.” Impact 
on the earth of a falling bomb ap- 
pears to have the effect of ramming 
the subsoil to a consistency at least 
as dense as its original state: and it 
is generally safe to repair cracks in 
foundations with confidence that the 
building is secure from further settle- 
ment, except where the damage is so 
severe as to have thrown walls or 
portions of them out of plumb. 
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| WHAT PRIORITIES MEAN TO BUILDING 
York, 
so In 
es 
Their 
A critical study of the several puzzling questions about priorities and their 
won impact on building. It discloses: 1. That building prospects are not as dark as 
mal, early, confused reports might indicate. 2. That private as well as public defense 
— building projects are to get preferential ratings for securing materials. 3. That 
= while non-defense building will be left to shift for itself, it is not banned. 4. 
" Defense building projects of many types will swell construction volume. 5. 
— Priority orders on metals for manufacture promise shifts and strains, challeng- 
-ourt ing architects and manufacturers alike to find and use suitable substitutes and 
that to find new ways to conserve essential materials in all types of building. 
ising 
ther- 
the 
rea- By ROGER WADE SHERMAN, AIA, Managing Editor of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
reels 
mies, 
or WHEN, HOW AND WHERE the metals 1. Priorities will help building at Private “non-defense" building 
sities priorities will affect building is a the same time they hinder it: > act banned is merely 
; ; saci . i eft to find its own materials 
- series of puzzles which cannot be de- building in designated defense 
cally finitely solved at this moment. or areas will be directly aided by Contrary to the tone of some re- 
we probably any other moment.  State- the priorities system. cent newspaper stories, Washington 
ments, rumors and guesses, currently 2. No formal restrictions as such officials have not expressed any pres- 
reaching flood proportions, are not to on non-defense building are ent intention of putting specific re- 
be taken at face value. But while planned at present — critical strictions on any type of building in 
. many of the problems can only be basic materials, not building any locality. Non-defense building 
. resolved in the future, a critical an- projects, are the primary sub- is not banned—it is merely left to 
‘aiid alysis of the situation does clear up jects of priorities rulings. De- shift for itself. It is not impossible, 
7“ some vital points. fense projects (destroyers or or unpatriotic, to proceed with pres- 
i The priorities situation on basic houses } will receive prefere ntial ent building plans whether or not 
cilia, materials for manufacture may be treatment in the allotment of the they are related to defense. Mis- 
sain expected to become serious. possibly materials. but other projects understandings on this score seem to 
aa soon, but the prospects for building have not been specifically _re- come from thinking in terms of the 
oy are by no means as dark as the casual stricted. priority system of W orld W ar I. 
staiie reader of newspapers might have >. Priority systems remembered rhe present system is entirely differ- 
a been led to suppose. “Business as from World War I are obsolete ent (see comments of Thomas > 
— usual” cannot be expected to con- today and should be eliminated. Holden, page 38). W hat will happen 
ig? tinue indefinitely, but building of 1. New specifying and _ buying is that specific basic materials (and 
cae many types must play a large part techniques will surely develop. later fabricated products) will be 
aad in the national defense effort. and 5. The demand for building of subject to priorities rulings, to as- 
uk ta “building as unusual” should go for- many types, coming from in- sure adequate supplies for defense 
i is ward in quite substantial volume. creased incomes generally, chal- industries and defense housing. Any 
ait the This first major report ( ARCHI- lenges the ingenuity of archi- remaining stocks ma) be used for 
settle- TECTURAL Recorp led off with a tects in the use of new or sub- any type of building project. 
— preliminary statement (AR 2/41, p. stitute materials to keep build- Projects left to shift for them. 
a, 16) has for its purpose a straight- ing active. selves—or find practical substitute 


forward statement of facts now avail- 
able, and a presentation of the prob- 
abilities as they currently line up. 
The major points, at this early 
stage of priorities ruling. are: 


6. Priorities affect only a few basic 
building materials, principally 
metals; there are no general 
shortages of most materials or 
products, or of labor. 


materials—will be those which can- 
not secure the benefits of preferential 
rulings in their favor. An expensive 
private residence, even in a defense 
area. is an obvious example, or any 
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WHAT PRIORITIES MEAN TO BUILDING 


type of structure considered non- 
Quite 
from material shortages, luxury type 


essential to defense. aside 
building would be expected to be 
somewhat curtailed by the developing 
tax situation. 

Non-defense areas may expect to 
suffer somewhat, perhaps seriously. 
Even here the prospect is far from 
hopeless, for it is a logical assump- 
tion that defense areas will be in- 
creased both in number and extent, 
as new defense orders go out and as 
new pressure is put on industry to 
In the past 
few weeks, 30 new defense areas have 


farm out sub-contracts. 


been added to an already long list. 
Also, Leon 
Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply (OPACS) is intended to ease 
the strains of the defense program 
on the civilian economy, and it might 


Henderson’s Office of 


later find means to sustain activity 
in an industry as generally important 


(continued) 


Housing, jointly announced “a broad 
program providing priority aid for 
defense housing projects,” the pur- 
pose of which is to “assure a steady 
flow of necessary building materials 
to the projects deemed essential to 
defense 


the national program.” 


Priority assistance may be given 
either to a publicly financed defense 
housing project or to private defense 
projects within a designated defense 
area. Actually private building will 
receive the most benefit, since private 
enterprise is expected to supply the 
bulk of defense housing. 

Under the procedure announced, a 
preference rating will be given either 
to a publicly financed defense hous- 
ing project, or to an area. These 
project or area ratings are to be ex- 
tended to applicants by local repre- 
sentatives yet to be designated by the 
Coordinator. It is not yet clear in 
which government agency the repre- 





for, and reasonable preference in oc- 
cupancy will be given to, workers 
engaged in the designated defense 
industries; that the intended sales 
price is $6,000 or less or the intended 
shelter rental is $50 per month or 
less, and that the housing is, in gen- 
eral, necessary in connection with 
defense housing needs.” Exceptions 
may be made for other residential 
construction if the designated au- 
thorities consider it essential to de- 
needs. The 


fense priorities pro- 


cedure will definitely apply to 
rehabilitation of existing structures. 

To further clarify the procedure, 
the Housing Coordinator is to supply 
OPM with a list of public housing 
projects for which priorities aid is 
recommended, a list of areas in which 
a present or impending housing 
shortage threatens defense activity, 


and a formal definition of defense 





as building. 


Priorities assistance to be 
extended to defense building 
projects, private and public 


In an important recent statement 


E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Director of housing, to be handled under “area 
Priorities for OPM, and Charles F. ratings,” the announcement specifies 
Palmer, Coordinator of Defense that “the housing will 


THE 


sentatives will function. 


will be FHA. 


eral Reserve District. 


PRIORITY SITUATION AS I SEE IT 


Possibly it 
Meanwhile contact on 
priorities questions should be with 
the district manager of OPM, at the 
Federal Reserve Bank in each Fed- 


As to privately financed defense 


be suitable be 


housing. Being prepared also is a 
Defense Critical List of 
building materials for which prefer- 


Housing 


ence ratings seem necessary. A de- 
finite effort is being made to exclude 
many critical metals, for which sub- 
stitute materials are being sought. 
Even though an item necessary for a 
defense housing development is not 
on the critical list, priorities aid may 
deliveries. 


secured to speed 


The following are excerpts from a current statement by THOMAS S. HOLDEN, President 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation and Editorial Director of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 


based on several personal interviews and investigations in Washington and elsewhere 


N UCH CONFUSION and misunderstanding exist with 
4 regard to priority rulings of the Office of Production 
Management and with respect to their impact on private 
building. To clear up this confusion, it is essential to 
eliminate any preconceived ideas about priorities derived 
from World War experience. A recent official OPM state- 
ment said: 

“Forget all you have heard or know about the World War 
Priority System. To understand where we are in the present 
development of priorities and, in fact, to understand the 
system at all, this might well be your first rule. Much of 
the confusion about priorities comes from trying to tie up 
some phase of the present system with the priority plan as 
remembered from World War days.” 

Recent announcement of a system of prorities favoring 
defense housing caused a number of newspapers to report 
this new ruling in terms of “restrictions” on private building 
or “drastic regulation” of private building. Such misinter- 
pretations of the intent of the recent priority order probably 


arose from recollection of the order (Circular 21) issued on 
September 3, 1918, requiring that permits be secured from 
the World War Priorities Board for all construction projects, 
except those under Government contracts cleared by the 
board, repairs not exceeding $2,500, construction directly con- 
nected with mines producing coal or metals, and highway 
improvements approved by the United States Highways 
Council. Among the principal reasons for that drastic regula- 
tion of 1918 were the need for conserving lumber and trans- 
portation, neither of which has reached a critical stage at 
this time. Recent personal conferences with a number of 
Washington officials have not disclosed any present intention, 
on the part of any Government executive or agency respon- 
sible for defense activities, of forbidding any particular class 
of construction project. 

In fact, priorities are being administered as preference 
ratings assuring delivery of necessary critical materials for 
defense purposes in the order of their importance to defense 
production and in advance of delivery of such materials for 
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through application to the local 


priorities representative. 


Defense program to swell 
volume of residential and 
other types of building 


The actual purpose of the prefer- 
ence ratings for defense housing is 
to increase the volume of this class 
of construction, both public and 
private. On many occasions Mr. 
Palmer has set the need at 625.000 
family dwelling units for the current 
fiscal year (July 1941 through June 
1942). 
mated 500,000 in the past fiscal year. 
Of the 625.000 units Mr. Palmer ex- 
pects 500,000 will be built by private 
enterprise, 125,000. by 


This compares with an esti- 


government 
Most. but not all, of the 
desired total units are considered to 


agencies. 


be defense housing. 

Thus the Coordinator is asking 
for a 25 per cent increase in residen- 
tial construction. There will also be 


a continued heavy program of indus- 


expected to suffer somewhat. the 
prospect is good for large construc- 
tion program in the months ahead. 

Even for non-defense building, the 
prospect is not entirely discouraging. 
New housing for defense generates a 
need for other types of construction. 
Evidence of this is found in the new 
$150 million PWA program of ex- 
tending community facilities. which 
involves several types of buildings, 
including schools. waterworks. rec- 
reational buildings and _ hospitals. 
Aside from the possibility of addi- 
tional PWA appropriations to widen 
the scope of defense public works, it 
may be expected that needs for com- 
mercial and service buildings will 
develop. While such buildings have 
as yet had no recognition so far as 
priorities are concerned in the de- 
fense program. it is logical that they 
should when their need is demon- 
strated. Moreover, the number of 
defense areas has been growing. and 
should be increased further by the 


lumber, cement, masonry materials, 
glass, etc., (except rubber and cork) 
are not in trouble. There may be 
local shortages of some, but over the 
country no general stringencies are 
now expected. 

For the critical materials, a recent 
summary of priorities action shows 
two forms of priority control: 

“Industry-wide mandatory control” 
is being maintained on 15 materials 
and classes of materials: 


Aluminum 
Magnesium 
Nickel 
Nickel-steel 
Ferro-tungsten 
Tungsten high speed steel 
Machine tools 
Synthetic rubber 
Copper 

Cork 

Borax 

Polyvinyl chloride 
Zine 

Rubber 
Chromium 


Of these. copper and zine are prob- 


trial building. The PWA, with a 
recent appropriation of $150 million. 
will continue supplying community 
facilities in defense areas. And pri- 


ority assistance will be extended to 


the modernization of existing build- The expected shortage of materials A “mild form of inventory con- 
ings in defense areas. Thus while is virtually limited to the metals. trol” is exercised over 14 metals and 


certain types of construction may be 


civilian needs. Up to the present time, priorities relate only 
to specific critical raw materials and manufactured products. 
The project itself (whether a destroyer or a house) is not 
the subject of a priority rating, but its purpose in the general 
scheme of defense determines whether a priority rating 
(meaning a preferential position in the list of those entitled 
to receive critical materials) shall be given. 

Thus, the purpose of priorities is preferred treatment for 
the first need—defense—and not restriction of non-defense 
activities. Only in cases where the total supply of a critical 
material or product is preempted by priorities for defense 
needs does the priority ruling, in fact if not in principle, 
become a restriction of non-defense activities. In the case 
of many critical materials, preferential defense needs will 
tend to curtail but not eliminate supplies available for non- 
defense uses; in such cases, where it is necessary OPACS 
(Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, under 
Mr. Leon Henderson) will recommend allocations of residual 
supplies over and above defense needs to specific civilian 
uses. To date, OPACS has taken no important action along 
these lines with reference to construction materials. 

When questioned recently, OPM officials were reluctant to 
make any statements as to the amounts of critical materials 
available for civilian uses, on the ground that the program 
of defense requirements changes very frequently, thus mak- 
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effort to spread defense orders. ably 
Shortages are mainly in 


metals; most building 
materials are available 


Non-metallic 


pre ducts. 


building materials classes of metals: 


ing any predictions as to civilian supply very hazardous. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce reports that at the 
end of May 1941 inventories in the hands of durable goods 
manufacturers amounted to $1,000,000,000 more than in May 
1940 and represent an all-time high. At the present time, 
there are no comprehensive data available on inventories 
of building materials in the hands of distributors and retail 
supply houses. Architects and builders concerned with non- 
defense projects should canvass all suppliers in their local 
markets in order to ascertain the possibility of deliveries of 
essential materials that may be on the critical list. 

It would be foolish to minimize the difficulties of planning 
and executing non-defense construction projects under the 
priorities system, which will necessarily require changing rul- 
ings from time to time. It would be equally foolish to min- 
imize the difficulties that will be encountered by producers 
and suppliers of materials. But it is equally unrealistic to 
assume at this time that non-defense construction will be 
impossible to execute. The demand and supply status of 
many of the critical materials will vary from time to time, 
economies in their use can be effected in construction design, 
and in many cases substitute materials can be used. As the 
situation develops, a clear objective appraisal of conditions 
will be necessary, plus a critical attitude towards rumors, 
incomplete newspaper reports and sensational headlines. 


those most used in building 
In neither case is the full 
available supply preempted for de- 
fense. and increased production of 
both can be expected in the future. 
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WHAT PRIORITIES MEAN TO BUILDING 


Antimony 

Cadmium 

Cobalt 

Ferrous alloys, all types 

lridium 

Iron and steel products, including 
rolled, drawn, forgings, castings 
and pig iron 


(continued) 


\merican ingenuity is relied upon to 
come to the rescue with substitute 
materials and parts, and with ideas 
to conserve basic things that cannot 
be replaced. Already manufacturing 
companies have their research staffs 


Construction will be vital to the 
maintenance of local business and 
employment in non-defense areas. 
The success of substitute materials 
and parts depends fully as much on 


designers as on producers. 


Lead buzzing with ideas for substitute ma- Also obvious is the need for con- 
Manganese or Spiegeleisen ; , : : 3 : 
Mercury terials and parts in the effort to servation of essential materials that 


Molybdenum 

Nonferrous alloys, all types 
Tin 

Vanadium 

Secondary material, or scrap 


Iron and steel, most important to 
building. are in a special class. sub- 
ject to inventory control, and to a 
special steel order. Information be- 
lieved by RECORD editors to be re- 
liable indicates that any near-term 
shortages of steel for construction 
are very likely not to extend overt 
more than three or four months. 
This is borne out by a recent state- 
ment by Walter S. Tower. president 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute (in the New York Herald- 
Tribune): “Available facts justify 
the belief that, both in this year and 
in 1942. there will be fully 67,000,- 
000 tons of steel-making capacity 
which can be used for domestic and 
civilian consumption and for what- 
ever exports may seem desirable to 
countries other than Great Britain 


and Canada.” 


New or substitute products 
promise to ease the strain 
of materials conservation 


It may be expected that sooner or 
later the metal priorities will prove 
serious in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of certain building prod- 
ucts. How long manufacturers can 
continue normal production, or how 
soon the metals priorities may be 
relaxed, there is simply no way of 
knowing. The true situation is that 
nobody really knows the demand for 
It has 
been said that, after facing increased 


metals in the months ahead. 


demands in the past, the Government 
is now “asking for plenty.” Still 
no one can say now that its demands 
are excessive, or that the situation 
will be relaxed later. As to finished 
building materials, however, the in- 
dicated present procedure is to go 
ahead as before, as long as supplies 
are available. 

As metal shortages become serious 


maintain normal production. And 
other manufacturers, spurred by the 
defense activity. are rushing produc- 
tion facilities for entirely new build- 
ing materials. In a few instances 
plants are getting into production. 
Washington housing agencies have 
work for 
recommendations for substitutes in 
USHA is issuing a lengthy 


substitutes for its 


been at some time on 
building. 
compilation of 
Other recommenda- 


from OPM 


and the Division of Defense Housing 


ty pe of project. 


tions will come shortly 


Coordination. 
A considerable list of examples 
Metal gut- 


ters and downspouts can be replaced 


could already be given. 
with wooden ones. Asbestos can be 
used for the same purpose, or for 
piping. Cement and glass offer par- 
ticularly good _ possibilities. One 
electric toaster manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, is bringing out a glass toaster. 
pointing out that the housewife can 
watch the bread as it toasts. and get 
just the desired brown. Glass fabric 
can be used for electrical insulation. 
One inventor is even suggesting the 
replacement of aluminum ice-cube 
trays with little wire baskets making 
individual ice cubes in paper cups. 
Plastics have had especial mention 
as offering endless possibilities for 
undoubtedly 


How- 


ever, certain of the basic materials 


substitute parts, and 


much will be done with them. 
for plastics are already seriously 
short; plastic industries may have 
their own priority troubles. 


New specifying and buying 
techniques challenging the 
ingenuity of architects 


Architects and engineers will not 
miss the challenge in it all. There is 
first the challenge to keep building 
as near as possible to “business as 
usual.” The already active demand 
for buildings of all types will be 
heightened not only by defense build- 
ing needs but also by increased busi- 


ness activity and purchasing power. 


And this is al- 
most entirely a matter of design—the 


cannot be replaced. 


layout of a plumbing system, an elec- 
trical wiring diagram, design of a 
Use of the highest 
recognized stresses for structural and 


heating plant. 


reinforcing steel, as yet not adopted 
in many building codes. offers an- 
other possibility for conservation. 

It is. of course, anybody's guess 
as to how long such conservation will 
be acutely necessary or to what 
lengths it may be needful to go in 
order to act omplish the objective be- 
hind the priorities situation. In any 
event it is reasonable to expect that 
emergency requirements will force a 
relaxation of many building code re- 
strictions. One indication of what 
changes may be in store is contained 
in the new Plumbing Code recently 
completed by a Department of Com- 
merce sub-committee. As other simi- 
lar revisions to basic codes are de- 
veloped architects and engineers 
must inevitably take intensified in- 
terest in technicalities of building 
products and construction processes. 
It is clear that gradually new speci- 
fying and buying techniques will 
develop which will be vital to build- 
ing progress; and closer liaison be- 
tween designers. manufacturers and 
distributors will be in order. 

\ point not to be missed is that 
the professional services of architects 
and engineers may be expected to be 
in increased demand. As the new or 
substitute materials come into use it 
will require informed technicians to 
get building projects completed, and 
capable designers to use the new 
things properly. Professional de- 
signers will be drawn into many new 
phases of the whole defense program, 


and will be essential to its progress. 

All in all, the present picture of 
priorities is not a discouraging one. 
There will be shifts and strains, but 
“building as unusual” should be ac- 
tive. And there should be plenty of 
scope for the talents of architects and 


engineers. 
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HUME FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


STAYTON NUNN, MILTON McGINTY, Architects 


THE NEW PLANT for the DePelchin Faith Home in Houston, Texas incorporates the experience 
of a private relief organization in caring for neglected and dependent children over a period 

of several decades. Although not an “orphanage”—since relatively few of the children are 
actually without parents—the layout and design of the new DePelchin home sets important 
standards for this type of institutional work. The management is convinced that children who 
are deprived of normal home life are best cared for when boarded in foster homes under 
supervision of a central staff, rather than in a central institution. Some 580 of the Home’s 
children are now being handled in this fashion. But experience has indicated that there is 
always a certain portion which—for one reason or another*—must be cared for in the central 
establishment. It is for these children—currently about 125—that the new home is designed; 
in addition it serves as the central office for administration, inspection and case work. 

The central problem was thus to create a living environment for the children as nearly 
like normal home life, and as free from the “institutional,” as possible. It is interesting in this 
connection that all children attend regular public schools in the neighborhood, are allowed 
visitors at any time, may visit their parents freely, etc. Dissatisfaction with the limitations and 
disadvantages of large dormitory buildings—such as had been previously used—led to the 
adoption of a “decentralized” plan with a series of small cottage dormitories set in the midst 
of adequate grounds and loosely connected to central units (see next page). 

*New children just entering the organization’s care; children under special observation because of mental, physical or 


behavior problems; emergency cases; sick children; short time cases; those found to benefit more from being with 
larger groups than from boarding in foster homes. 
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Tue DePetcuin Home is located in the center of a large, shady T-shaped plot of ground in suburban Houston. Since 
arterial highways define the south and east boundaries, the location of the central buildings on dead-end streets 
(above) removes the project’s “center of gravity” as far as possible from heavy traffic. 

The general orientation of the cottages, with their sawtooth bays, is designed to capitalize on prevailing breezes 
during a long summer season; covered passageways make communication between buildings easier in rainy weather. 
The planning and execution of the grounds are noteworthy for their simplicity: except for small landscaped areas 
immediately surrounding the main buildings, the entire grounds are free of “keep off the grass” signs so that children 
may play wherever they wish. The wooded ravine along the north boundary is developed as a picnic ground, with open 
air fireplaces, tables and benches. 

Construction of all the buildings is uniform: Foundations and floors are of reinforced concrete; exterior walls of 
hollow tile, stuccoed; interior partitions are wood framed with plaster on metal lath; ceilings and roofs are wood- 


framed, ceilings being finished in gypsum board; low pitched roofs are felt and bitumen topped with clay shingle tile. 
Each building has its own gas-fired forced air heating system. 
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HOME FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN, NUNN and McGINTY, Architects (continued) 
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ADMINISTRATION AND INFIRMARY 
THe ADMINISTRATION Buttpinc establishes the 
Since architectural character of the entire plant—simple, 
streets low buildings, well fenestrated and domestic in 
scale. Through this building—situated at the main 
breezes entrance and flanked by parking area and service 
eather. drive—pass all children admitted and discharged. 
| areas Here are located offices for the entire staff, those on 
rildren visiting duty included. Behind the offices, but con- 
h open nected by a covered porch, are staff garages. (See 
plan, page 45.) Located in this unit also are health 
ralls of office and pharmacy; these connect by covered pas- 


wood- 
zle tile. 


sage with the unit housing infirmary and staff resi- 
dential quarters. (The Home handles all illnesses 
ADMINISTRATION ®&LOG not requiring hospitalization.) 


CONTINUED OVERPAGE ——> 





HOME FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN, NUNN and McGINTY, Architects (continued) 
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COTTAGE DORMITORIES 


EXPERIENCE INDICATED that 25 children was the 
maximum that one cottage mother and one maid 
could comfortably handle, while 15 children was 
the economic minimum. Hence the cottages, whose 
basic design is identical, are designed to house 
from 18 to 24 children. Each cottage includes: a 
large living room for play during bad weather or 
after supper; a smaller room for visitors or for 
study; a small kitchen for Sunday night suppers, 
birthday parties, etc.; bedroom and bath for ma- 
tron; dormitories and wash rooms; utility room 
for cleaning supplies. 

In line with the attempt to recreate a homelike 
atmosphere, the children are not segregated by age 
or sex (except as regards sleeping) ; brothers and 
sisters live in the same cottage. The furniture is of 
standardized design and the children in each room 
are allowed to arrange it as they choose. Each 
child has a built-in wardrobe. 





PLAN OF COTTAGE 
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DINING HALL 


THIS BUILDING not only includes provisions 
for feeding upward of 125 children and staff 
members, but serves also upon occasion as 
an assembly hall—the staff dining room 
serving as a stage. Note that the deep cov- 
ered porch overlooking the central court is 
flanked on either side by lavatories where 
children may wash up before eating. 

The well equipped pantry and kitchen in 
one wing open on to the service drive (see 
plan below) ; the other wing is occupied by 
a sewing room and closets for repair and 
storage of the children’s clothes, 
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DINING ROOM 
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BEACH THEATER, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. ROBERT LAW 
WEED AND EDWIN T. REEDER, ARCHITECTS; HAL 
PEREIRA, CONSULTANT. In this recently completed 
movie theater, two features are of particular design 
interest: 1. The novel wall treatment of the auditorium, 
which breaks through conventional conceptions of the 
proscenium arch and tends visually to unite the audi- 
ence and presentation. 2. The unusually spacious foyer, 
lobbies and lounges, which in most instances eliminate 
standee lines entirely. 

In place of the usual proscenium, the screen is 
flanked by a draped wall which carries around onto 
the side walls of the auditorium. The curtaining is of 
copper-colored satin; the walls are a deep blue-green 
with an all-over pattern of tropical leaves in gray-white. 

Illumination under operating conditions is provided 
by neon lighting in the ceiling coves and in a cove on 
top of the wainscot. White and blue neon was used, in- 
stalled in sections that are controlled from the projec- 
tion booth. Neither light sources nor air conditioning 
outlets are visible from the seats. Work lights are flush 
ceiling down lights. 

On entering the theater, the left-hand wall of the 
lobby is of marble from floor to ceiling; the right-hand 
wall is mirrored with panels of double-strength window 
glass, secured at the corners by mahogany blocks. At 
one end of the lobby, a curving bin holds fantastic 
tropical plant forms made of plastic, copper, alumi- 
num, nickel, brass and fabrics. 








CONTINUED OVERPAGE ——> 
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THEATER, ROBERT LAW WEED and EDWIN T. REEDER, Architects; HAL PEREIRA, Consultant (continued) 


MEZZANINE LOUNGE 





POWDER ROOM 


As in the main lobby (see photo at right) 
the carpeted mezzanine lounge also has 
plant bins surfaced with faience mosaic tile 
in greens and blues. The powder room is 
separated from the lounge by a screen of 
etched glass set in a natural mahogany 
frame. With the exception of floor and table 
lamps, all lighting in the lounge is indirect. 
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LOBBY DETAIL 
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SALES AND OFHCE BUILDING 


BUILDING FOR A. S. ALOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. WILLIAM P. WACHSMAN ASSO- 
CIATES, ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS. The new home of one of the world’s largest 
surgical and hospital supply organizations, the Aloe Building is made up of a new 
4-story building on the corner of the site joined with a 5-story building on the side 
street that formerly housed the company’s activities. The two portions are visually 
united by the continuous bands of steel sash and the exterior surfacing materials. Nota- 
ble among these are the panels of stainless steel which, with a stone base, sheath the 
entire ground floor street facades of the building. The company signs, also of stainless 
steel, are illuminated at night. 

Foundations, framing and floor slabs of the new building are of reinforced concrete; 
above the stainless steel, the street elevation surfaces are of face brick; alley or rear 
elevations are of concrete. The elliptical lobby dramatizes the building’s function; fac- 
ing the entrance is a two-story-high curved wall of glass which provides an impressive 
view of the whole main display and sales floor. The lobby floor is terrazzo. A curved 
stair with an aluminum handrail leads up to the executive, advertising and clerical 
offices on the floor above; the lobby wall mural, by David Leavitt, depicts the romance, 
history and symbolism of medicine. 
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ALOE BUILDING, WILLIAM P. WACHSMAN ASSOCIATES, Architects and Designers (continued) 
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Lighting 

The lighting problem was solved by the use of both 
incandescent and fluorescent systems. General illumi- 
nation is from fluorescent tubing concealed in ceiling 
coves above traffic lanes; emphasis on special dis- 
plays or important points is achieved by piercing this 
general illumination with flush ceiling spots of incan- 
descent light. The open portion of the second floor, 
devoted to clerical work, is illuminated completely by 
fluorescent lighting. Lighting of executive offices is 
by indirect incandescent fixtures. 


Display 

The merchandise to be displayed consists of a multi- 
tudinous variety of objects both large and small—from 
minute parts of hand instruments all the way up to 
complete equipment for a doctor’s office or a hospital 
operating room. Display of the smaller objects is 
handled in four horseshoe-shaped counters in the 
center of the main floor that form a pair of island 
sales units. The counters are of white rubbed oak, 
with interiors in a rich terra cotta color which makes CONFERENCE ROOM EXECUTIVE’S OFFICE 
a striking foil for the gleaming merchandise. Walls 
of the room are a soft gray color. The resilient floor 





tile picks up the terra cotta color in an inset band. 
Around this central merchandise display are 24 small 
display islands either freestanding or built out from 
the base of the columns. Display is further supple- 
mented by colorful,glazed wall cases. The only major 
sales department left in the old building is located on 
the ground floor, along with a repair shop for instru- 
ments and apparatus. Floors above contain laboratory 
equipment and storage lofts. 


Model rooms 


A specially noteworthy merchandising feature is the 
series of fully equipped model rooms which border 
the main floor. At the left of the entrance are phy- 
sicians’ suites—waiting rooms, examination rooms, etc. 
On the right are hospital equipment displays com- 
plete to the last detail—eye, ear, nose and throat treat- 
ment rooms; a complete laboratory; an obstetrics 
delivery room and a complete hospital operating room 
with tile walls and equipment permanently installed. 
Along another wall are three model hospital patients’ 


rooms and three specialized treatment rooms. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








Photos by Tucker & Poindexter 
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CLUB HOUSE 


PALM SPRINGS WOMEN'S CLUB, PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 
JOHN PORTER CLARK, ARCHITECT. Basic design require- 
ments for this successful small club house were: an audi- 























BM yo | torium to seat a membership of 150, with provision for 
greater attendance on special occasions; a place in which to 


2; ye 





PLATFORM — 1 serve teas; flexible facilities for various types of social gath- 
| — erings. In addition, the building had to come within a budget 
: \ of $12,000. The architect satisfied these demands by (1) em- 
ploying a simple frame and stucco structural system and (2) 
_ by an adroit ordering of elements whereby areas are made to 
LOUNGE * PATIO pe0e || serve more than one purpose. 
STAGE 


auorronium The centrally located sun room serves both its primary 
purpose as a lounge for informal gatherings and teas and as 
accommodation for audience overflow from either the inside 
auditorium or the walled-in patio. The latter is equipped 
with an outdoor stage at the far end. Both sun room and 
patio are served directly from the caterer’s kitchen. The audi- 
torium stage is accessible either from the auditorium floor 
Se 1 or through a concealed entrance from the hall. 
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Don Taylor 


THE O\K-FLOORED AUDITORIUM is frequently used 
‘ Community dances 
y oe THE WALLED PATIO also serves as an outdoor auditorium 
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ARTHUR HILL HIGH SCHOOL, SAGINAW, MICH. 
ROBERT FRANTZ and JAMES SPENCE, ARCHITECTS. 
The school is located on a 70-acre site, with ample 
provisions for driveways, parking, baseball and foot- 
ball fields, etc. A joint project of the Board of Edu- 
cation and PWA (1939-40), the design was worked 
out after four years’ study in conjunction with 
Chester F. Miller, Superintendent of Schools, and 
Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, Consultant on Educational 
Design. Present capacity is 1,700 students; future 
extension of wings will eventually fake care of 
2,400. Locker and shower facilities for boys and 
girls are in the basement with direct access to the 
play fields at the rear. All corridors are 14 ft. wide 
to prevent congestion; fire extinguishers or hose cab- 
inets are within from 50 to 100 ft. of every point in 
the building; an exit is within 10 ft. of every class- 
room. Construction is of concrete-fireproofed steel 
frame; concrete slab-joist floors; brick and stone 
facing; aluminum spandrels, window sills and mar- 
quise facings. Cost of the building including the 
separate power plant came to $1,282,850 or 31 cents 
per cu. ft. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ROBERT FRANTZ and JAMES SPENCE, Architects (continued) 
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SAFETY 


IN ADDITION to the 14-ft. corridors, fire-fighting equipment and numerous 
well located exits, safety provisions include: electrically operated rolling 
plywood partition in the gymnasium which folds into a recessed compart- 
ment without any projection into the room; passenger elevator for disabled 
students, heating plant 100 ft. away from main building, auditorium pro- 
jection booth vented direct to the outside; fire doors and shutters on all 





openings; and fire alarms 100 ft. apart that are operated independently 
direct to the Fire Department. Gym equipment is housed behind flush 
doors; there are no thresholds; door mats are depressed flush; stairways 
have daylight. Pianos are located in recesses; thermostat shower valves 
prevent scald accidents; classroom doors are fitted with clear glass panels. 





Photos by George H. Van Anda 
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HEAT AND LIGHT 


HeaTING is of the split type; fan 
rooms are in various locations—over 
the twin libraries, over the stage, etc., 
with separate controls for the gym- 
nasiums, the auditorium and each of 
the wings. All rooms and corridors 
have acoustic ceilings. Corridor light- 
ing is made up of flush recessed units 
set into beveled ceiling elements (see 
detail above). The lenses spread the 
light down into the lockers and out 
nto the corridors. Gym lights are 
flush in the ceiling with unbreakable 
zlass. Classroom lighting is controlled 
by electric eye, insuring automatic 
proper intensity from suspended-type 
fixtures. Flush ceiling flood lights oc- 
ur above all blackboards. For details 
auditorium and cafeteria lighting 
systems, see pages 58 and 59. 








Photos by George H. Van Anda 


HIGH SCHOOL, ROBERT FRANTZ and JAMES SPENCE, 


AUDITORIUM 


THE AUDITORIUM is of the stadium type with seats 
for 1,008 on the main floor and 466 in the balcony 
portion. Provisions for the control of light and 
sound were major determinants in the treatment of 
the room. To break up sound travel, both walls and 
ceilings are divided into coves. Within these, light- 
ing and air-distributing elements are incorporated 
in such a way that they are not visible from the 
seats. Continuous fluorescent tubing is carried in 
alternate coves up the sides of the room and curved 
across the ceiling. Supplementary work lights are 
mounted flush in the ceiling. Every other ceiling 
cove contains ventilating louvres. Access to both 
lighting and ventilating is by means of catwalks 
that come between the suspended ceiling and floor 
slab above. There is space for a 90-piece orchestra 
in the pit. Above a plywood dado, the side walls and 
ceiling are of plaster; the rear wall is surfaced with 
acoustic material. 
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CAFETERIA 


THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA, located above 
the auditorium on the third floor, seats 
600. 

An unusual amount of daylighting 
comes from both wall and sky lights. 
At night, the room is illuminated from 
built-in fluorescent fixtures that are 
integrated with the beam framing. 
The floor is terrazzo; walls are of 
brick tile (wainscot) and_ plaster. 
Along the walls of both entrance and 
exit rooms are gang washing facilities 
(see photo above, at right). Kitchen 
deliveries are made by elevator. 
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BUILDING FOR THE CELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION, NEWARK, N. J. DAVID 
SICHEL, ARCHITECT. Several specialized problems entered into the design of 
this addition to an industrial plant: irregular-shaped site; need for extreme 
safety provisions due to the hazardous nature of the fabrication process; order- 
ing of areas to serve carefully timed flow-line production; special provisions 
for ventilation and light. 

Structurally the building is a combination of reinforced concrete flat slab 
construction and fireproofed structural steel. Placement of columns inside 
the envelope allowed the use of continuous bands of windows, made up of 
glass block panels with clear sash units at about 20-ft. intervals. 

Among the safety provisions are: 12-in. fire walls and fire doors separating 
hazardous areas; explosion vents and explosion type steel sash; complete fire 
prevention equipment; sprinkler system connection to both high and low 
pressure mains; fireproof structure throughout; plant signal systems; ex- 
plosion-proof wiring and equipment. 

Large electric roof ventilators serve the second-floor finishing department; 
the first floor is ventilated by air which is sent in under pressure and leaves 
through the windows. This is supplemented by individual exhaust systems for 
special processes. 
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In general, the flow line is as follows: Raw materials, both 





me liquid and dry, enter the plant at the point indicated by 
ire arrows on the first-floor plan. From here they are hoisted or 
Ow pumped directly above to the second-floor mixing room, 
a Gravity brings the mix down into the two-story moulding 
es hall. From here conveyors carry the material in a line 
through several processing steps to the end of the building 
nt: where overhead conveyors take it up to the second floor for 
finishing. The product is then packed and carried down by Us : ie ae 
ves elevator to the shipping department and truck platform. 4 : 5 
for ‘Second-floor business offices are so arranged that em- 1 . ° ° ° : . o> 
ployges may pass from one wing to the other without enter- en > 
ing the public area. e : i aiat d 
FIRST FLOOR Fee ree 








vENERAI OFFICE SPACE on the second floor STAIR HALL at entrance to business offices 
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NEWSPAPER PLANT AND OFFICE BUILDING 


AUSTIN DAILY TRIBUNE BUILDING, AUSTIN, 
TEXAS. SHIRLEY SIMONS, ARCHITECT; PAGE, 


SOUTHERLAND & PAGE, ASSOCIATE ARCHI- 
TECTS. The basic planning problem was to com- 
bine two major but entirely different functional 
elements—a modern newspaper plant and a rev- 
enue-producing office building—into a dignified 
modern structure that would do honor to a daily 
paper dedicated to the welfare of the people of 
Texas. In addition, space was needed for radio- 
broadcasting studios, a ground-floor rental area 
and a penthouse apartment. While revenue de- 
mands made careful planning of the typical of- 
fice floor a requisite, the type of clientele sought 
required considerably more than commercial 
minimum of space, finish and detail. Structure 
consists of reinforced concrete frame, pans and 
joists. Exterior walls are of hollow tile; cream- 
colored, smooth-textured face brick; Texas lime- 
stone trim, and a variegated red and black gran- 
ite base. Trim and sash are of aluminum. 
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TRIBUNE BUILDING, SHIRLEY SIMONS, Architect; PAGE, SOUTHERLAND & PAGE, Associate Architects (continued) 
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THE NEWSPAPER OFFICES occupy the lower floors, at left of 
the main lobby. Each department is located according to its 
function. For instance, the advertising and circulation of- 
fices—the two departments with which the public most often 
comes in contact—are immediately accessible from the 
public area. Press room and paper delivery department also 
demanded a location at street-floor level. On the second 
floor, editorial and news assembly rooms are located near 
composing room and stereotype departments; the editorial 
and news rooms, placed toward the front of the building, 
have contact with the public through the main stairs and the 
office-building elevators. The composing room is placed im- 
mediately above the press room and has direct connection 
with it by both service elevator and stairs. On a mezzanine 
level, between the composing room and press room, are 
locker, shower and wash-room facilities. Car-load paper 
storage is provided just below the press room. 

The curved windows at each office floor level afford a full 
view of the state capitol grounds. The two-story semi-cir- 
cular element at the opposite end of the building masks the 
loading area of the distribution department and affords 
safe and convenient space for the newsboys. The roof above 
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this projecting element provides direct venting for heavy- 
duty composing room machinery. 

In offices and corridors, floors are of terrazzo; asphalt 
tile and edge-grain pine blocks are used in the newspaper 
space; wash rooms and toilets have ceramic tile floors. The 
main lobby walls are finished in marble. 

Fluorescent lighting is used throughout the first floor. 
The building is equipped with an electric clock system, 
master clock, relay control cabinet and secondary clocks; 
telephone and telegraph systems. 

The radio studios on the tenth floor are insulated against 
sound and vibration; construction consists of a 9-in. brick 
wall, with hollow center; double plate glass observation 
windows; plaster walls and ceilings with acoustic panels; 
sound-proof doors, and floors surfaced either in carpet or 
rubber tile. 

The entire building is year-round air conditioned. Sep- 
arate systems govern the newspaper plant and the office 
floors. Additional systems serve the rental space on the first 
floor, the radio studios on the tenth and the penthouse apart- 
ment on the eleventh floor; temperature is automatically 
controlled. 
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ULINE SPORTS ARENA, WASHINGTON, D.C. JOE HARRY LAPISH, ARCHITECT. The arena 
accommodates all types of events from ice hockey (seating capacity 5,200) to basket- 
ball (6,500) to boxing (8,500) to dances and public gatherings. In space beneath the 
seats are service rooms, toilets, lunch counters, dressing rooms, etc., and storage space 
for boxing equipment, the board track, sectional dance floor and movable seats. 

To enclose the huge area, 324 ft. in length with a clear span of 164 ft., the Z-D sys- 


tem of monolithic reinforced concrete construction was used. Eight arch ribs carry the 
hhaihebh | . . ar ° ° ° . ° ° 

BORAT AER | acne concrete barrel shell, which is only 3°-in. thick at the crown, increasing in thickness 
| i} . 


4 to 514 in. at the spring line. The shell is divided into five independent-acting sections 
by 4 transverse expansion joints midway between every second rib. The arch ribs have 
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Hy a width of 18 in. and a depth of 5 ft. at the crown, continuing down on the hinge at a 
litaadgadd 9m point approximately at the highest level of the seating, where the supporting haunch 
| . ‘ . . . ° 

i has a section of 3 by 6 ft. Due to site restrictions, the haunches go down vertically to the 
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footings, and the seating balconies are so designed as to neutralize the outward hori- 
zonal thrust of the arch ribs. Each of the five curved roof sections and adjoining arch 
ribs between expansion joints was poured in one continuous operation. Exterior cur- 
tain walls are of cement block surfaced with face brick on the exterior. 


The rink floor is a patented monolithic floor construction which consists in general 





of the main supply and return headers running under the long axis of the floor, from 
which l-in. iron pipe spaced 4 in. on center take off transversely and carry the refrig- 
erant through the entire concrete slab. The floor is reinforced with quarter-inch steel 
bars below the pipe, spaced 5 in. on center each way. The concrete for the floor was 
poured in a single operation. 
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Tenant Adjustments Show Need for 


NEW STANDARDS IN APARTMENT DESIGN 


Although based upon tenant adjustment experi- 
ence in several public housing projects in New 
York City, the usefulness of the following study 
is by no means confined to “public” or “low- 
rent” housing. On the contrary, the deficiencies 
described apply with equal force to all types 
of multi-family housing—public or private, low- 
rent or de luxe. This study has been prepared 


with the assistance of LOUIS SACKMAN, for- 
merly of the Interior Design Staff of the Works 


Projects Administration, and is based on the 
final report of the members of this staff. 


APPROXIMATELY 200.000 American 
families are now living in public hous- 
ing projects ranging from the 8-story 


New York to the 


l-story detached houses of Texas de- 


elevator units of 
fense projects. A vast accumulation of 


experience (in site-planning, unit 
planning, construction and mainten- 
ance) has resulted in minimum stand- 
ards whose accuracy is already estab- 
lished. But a new set of problems is 
emerging from this experience—prob- 
lems which indicate the need for (1) 
a much more detailed knowledge of 
what tenant requirements actually are, 
and (2) the 
more precise standards of unit plan- 


ning. 


formulation of much 


The problem of adjusting the 
amount and organization of space in 
a dwelling unit to meet the growing 
and changing needs of its occupants 
now becomes of paramount import- 
ance. Formerly it was thought enough 
to provide “parlour,” dining room, 
kitchen, and bedrooms, to take care of 
a comparatively simple family life in 
a relatively large space. Then apart- 
ments began to be classified by rooms 

2, 2', 3, 31, etc.; and occupancy 
by ratio 
But this 
dwelling space, though better than its 
predecessors, is still insufficiently pre- 


1, 144, 2 persons per room. 


unit of measurement for 


ise. Today family life has become 
nore complex, with a much greater 
diversity of home activities. While 
nore demands are made upon the 
{welling unit, the space remains the 
same and many times grows relatively 
smaller. Thus the architect is faced 
with the problem of adjusting a fixed 
x diminishing living space to an in- 
reased, more complex family life. 
Calling attention to this fact, the 
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Committee on Hygiene of Housing 
observes*: “The new projects being 
built under the housing program have 
to meet a number of space require- 
ments which are supposed to repre- 
sent at least minimum standards for 
healthy and decent living. In many in- 
stances, however, standards thus estab- 
lished cannot be put down in specific 
figures but result in such general prin- 
ciples or statements as ‘adequate 
space, ‘adequate privacy,’ etc., and 
permit, therefore, of a broad inter- 
pretation by those who are to put them 
into practice... 

“In addition to the mere provision 
of shelter and of sanitary and me- 
chanical equipment, the amount and 
the arrangement of space are among 
the most important factors which de- 
termine the usability of a dwelling. 
Therefore, buildings ought to be 
planned so that, aside from their 
physical ability to survive an amor- 
tization period of 60 years, they 
should not become obsolete in terms 
of their use by people. Once the struc- 
ture is completed and space-divisions 
are permanently established, changes 
of the plan to meet requirements not 
originally contemplated are extremely 
difficult with the present method of 
construction.” 

These conclusions are substantiated 
by first hand experience of the In- 
terior Design Staff} in two New York 
City housing projects. This Staff was 
set up to act in a consultative capacity 
to all tenants in the projects who re- 


*In its forthcoming report, ‘Principles of Space 
Planning and Space Organization for Low Rent 
Dwelling Units’; American Public Health As- 
sociation, New Haven, Conn. 


+The Staff was a WPA poole, set up at Red 
Hook and Williamsburg Housing Projects with 
the cooperation of the New York City Housing 
Authority. 


quested assistance in “getting settled.” 
The experience of the Staff was wide 
and varied; but the problems met with 
and the solutions arrived at could be 
grouped under the following general 
classifications: 
1. Need for tenant guidance 

Many of the cases handled involved 
lack of understanding of basic home- 
planning principles on the part of the 
tenants. In such cases, the Staff could 
analyze the family’s living patterns, 
showing how and why the room use 
and furniture placement could be re- 
organized to better advantage. Such 
cases were those shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7, 
8. More difficult, yet closely related to 
this problem, was that of adapting 
living patterns or habits which the 
family brought with them based on 
having previously lived in entirely 
different types of dwelling units. 


2. Furniture deficiences 
Almost every case handled by the 


Staff revealed important deficiencies 
in the furniture and equipment 
brought in by the tenants. There was 
either too much (Fig. 8) or too little 
(Fig. 10). Much of it was “oversize” 
—too large in scale (Figs. 8, 14), 
poorly designed and badly built (Fig. 
7). Most common was a shortage of 
basic storage pieces—chests, dressers, 
cabinets, book-shelves, etc.—and con- 
vertible beds. The Staff limited its rec- 
ommendations for buying to those 
pieces which were essential and which 
tenants could afford to buy. In this 
connection, the Staff’s advice on fur- 
niture buying proved the need for con- 
sumer guidance in such matters (Figs. 


3, 6). 


3. Overcrowding 
It was found that both parents and 
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a child 2 years of age or over slept in 
the same room in 32 out of 37 3-room 
apartments. Children of different sexes 
6 years of age or over slept in the 
same room in 12 out of 102 apart- 
ments. Such problem situations could 
have been avoided if the living room 
were used for sleeping, as was done 
in 1] out of 102 apartments. The open 
plan living room in many of the Red 
Hook apartments does not provide 
sufficient privacy for anyone who may 
have to sleep there (see Figs. Ss. E. 
12).If and when occupancy standards 
make allowances for sufficient rooms 
so that no one will have to sleep in the 
living room, arrangements for sleep- 
ing there will no longer be a problem. 
Now, however, many families do use 
the living room for sleeping and many 
others should because of growing chil- 
dren and crowded bedrooms. 


4. Lack of indoor play areas 
Space should be provided in the 


BASIC FURNITURE UNITS: 






Fig. | Hanging shelves 
and cupboards do not 
take valuable floor space 


CABINET 


Fig. 4 Wide use of living rooms for regular sleeping 
is need of this basic unit. Made up as couch (left) and as 


dwelling where children can play and 
store their playthings. This is impor- 
tant for a more complete development 
of the child’s personality; it also re- 
duces the amount of housework (the 
about 60 
hours per week) and helps to elimi- 


average housewife works 
nate friction which might arise were 
the child to get in the way of another 
child or adult member of the family. 
At Red Hook, in at least 30 out of 102 
apartments, most of which contained 
children, no provision was made for 
play areas. Many tenants did not rec- 
ognize this as an important considera- 
tion when furnishing the apartment, 
and others could not make provision 
for play space because of the arrange- 
ment of walls, windows, and radiators. 


5. Pros and cons of combination rooms 
In smaller apartments it was found 


that difficulties listed 
above could be eliminated if the rooms 


many of the 


were planned not as “living rooms” or 


SLIDING TRAYS FOR 


STORING SMALL ARTICLES 





Fig. 2 Where beds are 
used as couches in daytime, 
combination end table and 
chest serves as storage for 
bedding and/or clothing 





“bedrooms” but as combination liv- 
ing-bed rooms based upon the specific 
needs of the individual family. In 60 
out of 102 apartments, the liv ing room 
either was or should have been used 
for sleeping. The value of such plan- 
ning is obvious when we compare 
Figs. 5 and 8, taken from the records 
of tenant consultations of the Interior 
Design Staff. 

Although housing authorities may 
prefer that the living room not be 
slept in, this is the only advisable 
thing to do in many cases (Figs. 5, 8, 
11). Beeause of the 
shape, the location of windows and 


room size and 


radiators, it is often difficult to ar- 
range the furniture conveniently. A 
person in the living room cannot sleep 
comfortably with his head toward the 
window because the radiator is too 
close to the bed. Facing the window 
makes it difficult to sleep when early 


morning light enters the window. In 





Fig.3 Storage cabinets 
for children's clothes 
and toys. Also suitable 


for adults‘ 
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addition, the wall spaces in the living 
room often prevent the most efficient 
furniture arrangement. In 2'4-room 
apartments consisting of one large 
room, a small kitchenette and bath- 
room, tenant adjustment is even more 
difficult. Here there is no provision for 
complete privacy for either member 
of the family for studying, sleeping or 
during illness (Fig. 6). In urban com- 
munities where living space is at a pre- 
mium, the architect and the housing 
manager might well consider “mul- 
tiple use” rooms as one solution of 
fitting families into small apartments 
and still satisfy minimal standards for 
occupancy, relative to mental as well 
as physical health. This, however, im- 
plies even more detailed study of ten- 
ant habits, furniture sizes, location of 
wall openings, radiators, steam pipes, 
and so on. 


6. Relation of cooking and dining areas 

In 31 out of 102 apartments at Red 
Hook, tenants found it inconvenient to 
eat in the area designated for eating 
outside of the kitchen. In many in- 
stances, the dining area was too far 
from the kitchen; this caused too 
much walking back and forth, and 
food spillage became a problem (Figs. 
7, 8, 13). Others complained of lack 
of privacy in the dining area adjoin- 
ing the living room and put up cur- 
tains. This cut off a supply of light 
from the dining area and usually de- 
tracted from the appearance of the 
living and dining area. Still others 
could not adjust themselves to the new 
eating arrangement and continued to 
eat in the kitchen, which had been 
planned only for food preparation, 
storage and washing. A general criti- 
cism seems to be failure to provide 
counter space on which to place china 
and food between stove and table. In 
most cases this important (from the 
housewife’s standpoint) omission 
could be corrected by rearrangement 
of kitchen (Fig. 12). 

The question of large or small kit- 
chens can be solved only when more 
is known about the habits, needs and 
preferences of the specific group of 
people to be housed. 


7. Storage space 

Closet space in some apartments 
was found to be inadequate, especially 
since small rooms and broken wall 
spaces prevented use of storage units 
such as dressers, chests, etc. This 
shortage appeared sharply in larger 
apartments. Tenants in 4!'-room 
apartments found that the smaller of 
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COMBINATION COUCH AND BED 


7 COMBINATION END TABLE AND STORAGE (FI0.3) 


BED ARRANGEMENT SATISFACTORY IN DAY, 5 } 
UNSATISFACTORY AT NIGHT | 


__—s CHILD'S ~ PLAY AREA 
OUT OF MAIN TRAFFIC 





Fig. 6 Young couple. Staff furnished specific 
advice on furniture purchase and layout, (in- 
cluding designs for bookcases, desk and end 
table built to order), |.£.S. lamps, etc. Even 
with dining area, this housewife set up small 
table in kitchen which “saved her much trotting 
to and fro." Tenants complained of inadequate 
food storage in kitchen 


Fig. 5 Parents and 2-year old child. Tenants 
ignored room labels, made "bedroom" into 
child's room, “living room" into living-sleeping 
room. Child has play area, toy storage in own 
room, thus lightening house work; either parent 
can sleep on the couch in an emergency 


CLOSET SPACE 
INADEQUATE FOR 
TWO PERSONS, ~_ 
ROOM TOO $MALL J 
£OR TWO CHESTS 
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ORIGINAL LAYOUT 


REVISED LAYOUT 


Fig. 7 Parents, two sons aged 22 and 17, two daughters aged |! and 3. This family bought and 
arranged the furniture as shown at left: the oldest son, who works, could not sleep well on the couch 
in the living room; the youngest son, in college, had to sleep on a folding cot in the “dining room"; 
the parents’ bed was placed so that light was disturbing. Analysis showed that the entire family only 
used dining room about twice a month, otherwise eating in kitchen. By rearrangement shown at right, 
worst deficiencies were eliminated 






CLOSETS BLOCKED 


PLAY SPACE FOR ALL 
THREE CHILDREN 


NO PLAY SPACE 
NO CIRCULATION 


DARENTS SACRIFICE PRIVACY 
S$LEEDING IN LIVING ROOM 


TOO MUCH WALKING FROM 
KITCHEN TO DINING AREA; 
NO FLAT SURFACE FROM 
WHICH TO SERVE FOOD 


BEVISED 


ORIGINAL LAYOUT LAYOUT 


Fig. 8 Parents, two girls aged 8 and 6, son aged 3. Main problems here were crowding, segregation 
of children, provision of play space. Rearrangement (right) lightened housework but means parents 
have little privacy, inadequate storage space. Wife was one of many who complained about kitchen- _ 
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the two bed rooms (90 square feet) 
was not large enough to accommodate 
a double bed or twin beds, and two 
storage pieces for the wearing apparel 
of two individuals who usually oc- 
cupied this room (Figs. 12, 13). The 
logical solution would be to increase 
the size of the room. However, if this 
cannot be done, it might be possible to 
use simple built-in storage cabinets 
(Fig. 3). The cost of this unit might 
be included in the general cost of the 
apartment and could be amortised 
along with the rest of the apartment. 
This approach to planning becomes 
increasingly necessary if public hous- 
ing projects are to admit the low in- 
come groups who have difficulty in ob- 
taining even the most essential pieces 


QUIET BEDROOM WITH NORTH EXPOSURE 





-—~ ; OLDEST CHILD HAS 
NO PLACE TO PLAY 
BUT KITCHEN 


Fig. 9 Southern exposure, noise 
from nearby street and playground 


EVEN WITHOUT NEW 
BABY, PARENTS SHOULD 
SLEEP IN LIVING ROOM 


ANNOYING DRAFTS 


BLOCKED PASSAGE 
TO CLOSET AND 
LIVING ROOM 


INADEQUATE CLOSET 
AND STORAGE SPACE 


of furniture of satisfactory quality. 


8. Misplacement of tenants 

Several night workers at Williams- 
burg and Red Hook complained that it 
was difficult to sleep during the day 
because their bedrooms were too close 
to an outdoor play area or noisy 
street. In future housing developments 
it might be possible to set aside apart- 
ments in quieter locations for night 
workers or others who might find it 
necessary to sleep durmg the day. This 
is especially true in defense housing 
areas, where many people work at 
night and sleep during the day. 

The experience of the Interior De- 
sign Staff over a period of years indi- 


cated the pressing need for a much 















make sleeping difficult for night 
workers. Solution: moving to an- 
other apartment with same layout 
in quieter part of project; bedroom 
facing north; top floor to minimize 
internal noise 





ORIGINAL LAYOUT 





REVISED 


Fig. 10 Parents, son of 5 years, infant of 3 months 
(born since family moved in}. Only solution here would 
be for parents to use living room for sleeping, bedroom 
for 2 children. Housewife unwilling to give up new living 
room furniture still being bought on installment. Family 
should move to apartment similar to Fig. 8. At time of 
consultation the Housing Authority had not yet been 
able to move the family to larger apartment 
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LAYOUT NEW APARTMENT 


Fig. 11 Widowed mother and son 19. Although suitable for a married couple, the original layout 
(left) is obviously unsatisfactory. Revised layout (center) calls for mother's sleeping in living room. 
Privacy is increased and son, who does drafting at night, can have work table in own room instead 
of in kitchen, as at present. Best solution, however, would be to move tenants to 3'/2-room apart- 
ment with center entrance. This would give both persons privacy for sleeping, work, etc. 





closer study of the social organization 
of the family. What activities are to be 
provided for in multi-family dwell- 
ings and by what criteria can they be 
judged? In the typical American fam- 
ily the following activities constitute 
the main elements of “home life”: 
sleeping; eating and food prepara- 
tion; study and school work; relaxa- 
tion; recreation and play (for children 
and adults) ; personal hygiene; child 
care; care of the sick; maintenance 
work including laundering, sewing, 
cleaning (sweeping, mopping, dust- 
ing, window washing). 

Obviously. the criterion for judg- 
ing a given dwelling unit will be the 
ease with which these activities can be 
concurrently or sequentially carried 


on in it—i.e., the reduction of fric- 
tion to the minimum. While the archi- 
tect cannot be expected to anticipate 
the actual and specific needs of each 
family which will occupy a housing 
project, he can and should have a gen- 
eral idea of what the average family 
of a given type requires. 

In trying to resolve the problems 
listed above, the Interior Design Staff 
found that the solutions actually lay 
at three different levels: (1) Correct 
utilization by tenant of approximately 
suitable space; (2) where this proved 
impossible because of basic de fici- 
encies in a given apartment, transfer- 
ring the tenant to another unit in the 
same project better suited to his 
needs; and (3) structural alterations 
in existing or plan alterations in 
future apartment units to correct both 
minor shortcomings (window and 
radiator locations, etc.) and major de- 
ficiencies (larger kitchens, more closet 
space, etc.). 


(1) Unfortunately, proper use of 
approximately suitable space implies 
suitable furniture; and the furniture 
which most tenants bring with them 
was found to have important deficien- 
cies in type, size and quality. The Staff 
found that many tenants brought com- 
plete dining room sets — china cup- 
board, sideboard, buffet, large table, 
and many chairs—to apartments 
which had no dining rooms at all! 
(Fig. 7). Others had bedroom sets 
double bed, chest, bureau and “van- 
ity” which covered 80 per cent of the 
floor space of the large bedroom (Fig. 
8). Analysis of many problems indi- 
cated the need for compact convertible 
couches to serve as an extra bed dur- 
ing illness or for overnight guests. 
Nearly all the furniture studied was 
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over-size and not really efficient. This 
was particularly true of storage pieces. 
Yet closet 
generally inadequate and _ inefficient 
(Figs. 5, 7, 12). 


The quality of most furniture was 


space was found to be 


found to be poor both in construc- 


tion and design—and disproportion- 
ately expensive. Furniture costs pre- 
sent very serious problems to most 
housing project tenants. Many of the 
Staff's recommendations could not be 
carried out because the tenant could 
not afford to discard old and buy new 
furniture, while other tenants could 
only buy from installment plan stores 
where desired units were seldom avail- 


able. 


that simply designed, properly scaled 


kor this reason, it is essential 


and sturdily built furniture be avail- 
able. This is especially desirable in 
storage units; and the Staff has sug- 
gested that such basic designs as indi- 
cated in Fig. 14 might be considered 
as part of the apartment equipment 
like stove and refrigerator. The cost 
of such units could become a small 
monthly item in the rent. The Staff 
has also suggested some basic designs 
for low-income urban families which 
furniture 
manufacturers (Figs. 1 to 4) 


might be considered by 


(2) The second type of problem 
the Design Staff found was that of 
tenants who 
had which 
simply unsuited to their needs. This 


for one reason or an- 
other apartments were 
problem usually involved family com- 
position rather than family size. Thus 
a childless married couple can use a 
2'4-room unit as planned (Fig. 6) 
while a mother and her adult son can 
only do so by using the living room as 
a bedroom. Even then, there would be 
no privacy for the person sleeping in 
the living room unless entrance to the 
apartment was in the center (Fig. 11). 
Person-per-room ratios do not reveal 
factors of this sort. Again, the Staff 
found several instances of night work- 
ers whose apartments would have been 
satisfactory except that their location 
near a noisy street or play field made 
daytime sleeping difficult (Fig. 9). 
Births and deaths in the family pose 
the need for more or less space or for 
a different organization of it (Fig. 
10). 

The solution in such cases would 
obviously have been to move the ten- 
ants to other apartments in the same 
project whose layout could be better 
adapted to their needs. This leads to 
the conclusion that all projects should 
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THE ONLY WAY To |) 


MAKE THESE BEDROOMS | 
ADEQUATE FOR TWO i 
PERSONS 16 EITHER TO 
ENLARGE THEM OR 
GREATLY INCREASE 
CLOSET SPACE 


LONGER WALL BETTER 

FOR COUCH THAN THAT 

IN FIG 1A IF WINDOW 
16 MOVED 


ALTERNATIVE LAYOUT 
MIGHT THROW ALL 

SPACE INTO COMBINATION 
KITCHEN- DINING ROOM 





PASSAGE BLOCKED 





PASSAGE 

EASED BY 
SWITCHING 
CLOSET 


OBIGINAL LAYOUT 


BEVISED 


LAYOUT 


Fig. 12 As analysis showed, families consisting of parents and 2 children usually occupied 2-bedroom 
apartments. Thus both bedrooms are actually used by two persons. Sex and age permitting, larger 
bedroom logically goes to children, since play space here keeps them out of housewife's way else- 
where. But smaller bedroom (90 sq. ft.) is inadequate for twin or single free-standing beds plus 
necessary storage pieces. Solution: enlarging both bedrooms or doubling built-in storage space or both 


TWO CHESTS TO SUPPLEMENT 
CLOSETS CUT DOWN ELOOR ABEA, 
MAKING CLEANING DIFFICULT 













BLOCKED PASSAGE 


_ SLEEPERS FACE LIGHT 


BUILT-IN STORAGE UNITS (Fic 15) 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY _ 


NO SURFACE FROM WHICH FOOD CAN 
BE SERVED AFTER BEING COOKED ON RANGE 


COUNTER, 4PACE FOR 
SERVING £000 


BROOM CLOSET MOVED 
TO THIS WALL F 


CURTAIN ON CEILING TRACK 


~. COUCH CANNOT BE EXTENDED BE- 
CAUSE OF WINDOW AND RADIATOR 


WINDOW AND BADIATOR MOVED 





ORIGINAL 


LAYOUT 


REVISED 


LAYOUT 


Fig. 13 If an apartment of this size is occupied by a married couple, the layout is fairly satisfactory — 
though tenants complained about lack of counter space between range and dining table. But in case 
of illness or visitors, living room window and radiator prevent extending couch. If family has a child, 
need for sleeping in living room raises question of privacy and .additional storage facilities. Furniture 
layout makes bedroom difficult to clean; only structural changes such as indicated (right) will correct 








have a supply of “spare” apartments 
of various sizes and types to permit 
adjustment. Advanced housing groups 
have long recognized this as an impor- 
tant consideration. 

(3) The Interior Design Staff ob- 
served many instances of apartment 
deficiencies which could be corrected 
only by structural alterations to pre- 
sent apartments or redesign of future 


ones. Some of these were of a minor 
structural nature, although often caus- 
ing important difficulties in furniture 
arrangement. Among such features 
were window, radiator and steam pipe 
locations (Figs. 12, 13), lack of serv- 
ing counters between kitchens and din- 
ing areas (Figs. 8, 12), location of 
bathroom window over tub, etc. But 
others involved major changes in 
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Fig. 14 Built-in cabinets such as this instead 
of closets would greatly increase storage ca- 
pacity and thereby free floor area, as well as 
reducing the amount of furniture which ten- 
ants would need to buy 


plan and construction. Among these 
were poorly planned closet space and 
bedrooms whose shape, size and wall 
space would not permit sufficient stor- 
and lack of pri- 


vacy in living rooms which should 


age units (Fig. 12) ; 


have been slept in—either regularly 
or during illnesses. 


Perhaps the most basic and at the 
same time most general shortcoming 
of all apartments was not so much 
the quantity as the quality of the space 
provided. The ordinary unit of meas- 
urement so many sq. ft. per room 
does not adequately express this 
A space 4 x 30 ft. 
has the same floor area as one 10 x 12 
ft., yet the quality of the two is ob- 


important factor. 


viously different. It is this phenom- 
enon which has led the Hygiene of 
to observe that 
“although a dwelling may have been 


Housing Committee* 


planned in a most efficient way to al- 
low space for the proper placing of 
furniture, circulation, and even pri- 
vacy, it is nevertheless possible that 
there will be a feeling of discomfort 
and of space-crowding. There is no 
scientific evidence to prove that this 
will result in mental ill effects; how- 
ever, in view of the frequently ex- 
pressed desire for more space, it is 
important to pay attention to this 
problem. It is an established practice 
to consider a site plan in terms of its 
coverage by buildings and to set 
standards of 25 to 30 per cent cover- 
age. Perhapsa similar approach might 


*In the report cited. 


WHAT EVERY ARCHITECT SHOULD KNOW 





be used with regard to floor plans; at 
least it would be instructive to analyze 
some of the existing designs with re- 
gard to the floor area covered by fur- 
niture.” 


How can the architect get this informa- 
tion? 


If dwelling design is to improve 
progressively, studies must be carried 
on at existing housing developments 
to determine to what extent the houses 
meet people’s needs. This type of work 
might be facilitated if the 
participate in these studies, possibly 


families 


through schools, women’s clubs, com- 
munity clubs, tenant organizations, 
etc. Some of the techniques which 
might be used are: to set up classes in 
home planning at housing develop- 
ments or nearby schools and have the 
class gather the desired information 
and evaluate their own dwellings in 
the light of standards which have been 
set up; another is to set up a tenant 
service at the housing development 
which, in the course of its work with 
tenants, will learn more about the 
nature of tenants’ problems, and can 
thus provide data by which the efh- 
ciency of apartment layouts can pro- 
gressively improve. 





1. Standards for distribution of living and working space: 
The architect must be familiar with the sstlbasbery 


standards for such functions as: 

(a) sleeping relative to age and sex differences, re- 
quirements of old people. 

(b) eating relative to circulation, privacy, conveni- 
ence and accessibility from the food prepara- 
tion centers, the habits and preferences of the 
families. 

(c} recreation, rest and play relative to privacy, 
elimination of outside disturbance, storage of 
a space requirements, orientation of 

windows. Supervision of children is also an im- 
portant consideration when children are young. 


2. Standards for arrangement of furniture and equip- 
ment within a given space, for example: 

(a) location of beds in terms of proper lighting, 
ventilation, circulation, and privacy. 

(b) location of homework centers in terms of ade- 
quate space, lighting, elimination of disturb- 
ance, privacy 

{c) location and arrangement of pay areas in terms 

of adequate space, storage units, privacy, 
safety, and (in some instances) sunlight. 

(d) location and arrangement of reading, relaxa- 
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tion and radio listening centers in terms of good 
radio reception, elimination of disturbance, 
circulation. 

(e) location and arrangement of social centers for 
entertaining, bridge parties, sewing circles, dis- 
cussion groups. 

(f} location and arrangement of kitchen work cen- 
ters in terms of the interrelated family activities 
which go on there. For example: the housewife 
may have to keep her eye on the very young 
children while she does her kitchen work; or she 
may want someone to keep her company when 
the meal is finished and she is washing the 
dishes. 

(g) location and arrangement of furniture and 
equipment in the bathrooms and laundry 
centers. 

(h) location and arrangement of storage space. 

Standards for the design of furniture and pment: 

Tig Sea caehd thee atte Cheat Ceclgne af 
existing furniture and equipment to understand how 
well they meet the requirements of everyday use. This 
will make possible not only improvement in housing 
design but a parallel improvement in design for furni- 
ture and equipment. 
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* | THE HAM OF SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON 


a- A first-hand account of how an outstanding office is organized and how it oper- 
ates. ... It's the first of several similar stories pesented to give a behind-the- 


we scenes picture of America's architects in action and to report the personnel, 
ed policies and procedure that make for success in day-by-day office operation. 
nts 

seS 

: By HENRY H. SAYLOR, AIA 

rly 

ym- 

an ARCHITECTURAL OFFICES are some- men in the graphic arts, and hold then styled Carrére & Hastings. 
sa thing like the cells of living tissue. down a full-time job of clerk of the Shreve & Lamb. 

Hat Cells double up and split. Where works is not clear. but Shreve did it. For three years 1937-9 — Mr. 
op- there was one today, two may exist The Cornell buildings finished. Mr. Lamb was the hub of the World’s 
the tomorrow. A famous firm of New Carrere asked him to join the New Fair Board of Design. He coordin- 
con York City was such a cell. One day it York office. By 1920 he had become ated the work of all the outside arch- 
; in was Carrere and Hastings: the next a partner. itects and directed the design activi- 
een day it was Carrére & Hastings. Shreve Mr. Shreve was Chief Architect of ties of the Fair’s Board of Design. 
ant \ Lamb: shortly afterward it became the Williamsburg Housing Project. President Roosevelt made him a 
ent two offices instead of one. and of the Vladeck Housing Project. member of the national Commission 
vith It was in 1924 that the inevitable each carried out by a group of as- of Fine Arts, a post which he now oe- 
the split occurred, Among the more siz- sociated architects. For the New York cupies. For the City of New York he 
can able jobs in the office were the Fisk, World’s Fair. he served as a member served as a member of the Art Com- 
it. Macmillan and Standard Oil build- of its Board of Design. He is at pres- mission. In 1932 Williams College 
pro- ings. Upon the insistence of the ent Chairman of the Board of De- honored him with the degree, Doctor 


clients. these works were completed 
under a temporary association of 
Carrere and Hastings and the new 
firm of Shreve. Lamb and_ Blake. 
Theodore Blake subsequently — re- 
turned to the C. and H. fold, and 
Arthur Loomis Har- 
mon joined the firm of Shreve & 
Lamb. 


five vears later 


Each of the three partners has 


sign of Parkchester. Metropolitan 
Life’s big residential community. His 
outside activities include the past- 
presidency of the New York Build- 
ing Congress and membership on the 
Board of Architects of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, and 
on the Advisory Council of the Col- 
lege of Architecture of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Advisory 


After serving two terms as 


of Science. 

Arthur Loomis Harmon was born 
in Chicago, earned his way through 
a year of architectural study at the 
Armour Institute and the Art Insti- 
tute. The combination did not seem 
to be giving him the training he 
sought. so he came to New York and 
entered the architectural school at 
Columbia in the fall of 1898. This 


; achieved distinction as an individual, Regional Director of the New York should have brought him to ¢radu- 
, entirely apart from the firm’s out- District, AIA, he was elected Presi- ation in 1902, but he beat the gun by 
s standing reputation. Each has been dent of the Institute last May. a year and went back to his home 
elevated to Fellowship in the Institute. William F. Lamb was graduated town. The summers between terms 
. Richmond H. Shreve had been two from Williams College before he had offered little time in the way of 
‘ or three years late in entering Cornell elected to follow architecture. In his vacation. In one of them Harmon 
. to study architecture, due to his hav- first summer after graduation he worked as a carpenter on a house 
4 ing had to go to work after high served as an office boy for the archi- that the late Frank Wallis had de- 
. school days to earn his tuition ex- tectural office of Frank Helmle. prob- signed in Montclair. 
n penses. This work was in an archi- ably at the foot of his class in earn- Back in Chicago, Harmon saw the 
e tect’s office and brought a sense of ings—three dollars per week. Two inside of several offices—Holabird 


a 


values that made up for the delay. 
After his four-year course Shreve’s 


years of the architectural course at 
Columbia would ordinarily have been 


and Roche. D. H. Burnham and 
Company, Howard Van Doren Shaw, 


y appetite for graduate study was sat- considered hopelessly inadequate Benjamin Marshall. But the lure of 
isfied through Cornell’s offer of an preparation for the Ecole des Beaux- New York beckoned and Mr. Har- 
instructor's job. He also prepared Arts, but after that short period of mon came east in search of a new 
illustrations for a textbook on shades training Lamb was admitted to the connection. Walking along the street, 

it: and shadows. Even then, time hung Paris school as top man among those he met William Partridge who invited 

of heavily on his hands until, at the sug- attempting the entrance examinations. him up to help render the recon- 

4 vestion of the faculty. Carrere and After four vears he was awarded structed L’Enfant plan of Washington 

vs Hastings made him clerk of the the coveted Diplome par le Gouver- in the McKim, Mead & White office. 

'g works for a million dollars’ worth of nement Francais, returned to New It proved to be a nine-year tenure in 

- buildings they were erecting on the York and at once entered the office of that distinguished organization, inter- 
campus. Just how one man could Carrére & Hastings. By 1920 he also rupted only by travel and a look at 
pursue graduate study. instruct fresh- had become a partner in the firm the architecture abroad. For two 
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SENIOR PARTNERS: top, Richmond H. Shreve; center, William F. Lamb; bottom, 


Arthur Loomis Harmon 


years he practiced in association with 
Wallis and Goodwillie. then on his 
own until he joined Messrs. Shreve 
and Lamb in 1929. 

Mr. Harmon is a past president of 


the New York Chapter. AIA, and also 
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of the Architectural League of New 
York. He is a member of the Nation- 
al Academy of Design and the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York City. 
In 1925 The League awarded to him 
its Gold Medal for the Shelton Hotel. 





and that same monument brought 
him the Gold Medal of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

So much for the individual back- 
grounds. In view of these, it is rather 
surprising to find the office of Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon an example of 
closely welded teamwork. Three such 
Vigorous personalities do not often 
find it possible to merge their efforts 
in a comfortable collaboration. year 
in and year out. 

How do the wants and needs of a 
new client become translated into 
working documents and a completed 
structure? Sometimes all three of the 
partners are in on the first confer- 
ences. occasionally only two. but 
Shreve is pretty sure to be one of 
them. From this point the develop- 
ment of the design usually becomes 
the personal responsibility of either 
Lamb or Harmon until the prelim- 
inary drawings are made, a scheme 
accepted and the work put into the 
hands of a job captain to be execu- 
ted. Both Lamb and Harmon refuse 
to be cheated out of the fun of put 
ting a scheme on paper with their 
own hands. In the private office of 
each. drawing-board, T-square and 
triangles are in front of the princi- 
pals seat. Letters, memoranda and 
other impedimenta may cover them 
for a while. but the actual tools of 
design are never put aside. 

The office is conducted on the job 
captain plan, but rather more so than 
usual. A job captain, having been 
given the accepted — preliminary 
sketches. not only makes the work- 
ing drawings. aided by his crew. 
but writes the specifications and su 
pervises the job. He is the one man 
who is ex pet ted to know all about the 
job in his care. Having been with it 
daily and hourly since its inception, 
he does know it. else he would not 
be holding the job captain's table. A 
man out of an architectural school 
usually serves seven or eight years 
before he achieves a job captaincy. 

In this procedure, specifications 
take form with the drawings instead 
of being written afterwards, thus 
avoiding the inevitable risk of gaps 
in conformity. Matters of design are 
subject to the constant supervision 
of either Mr. Lamb or Mr. Harmon, 
sometimes of both. Although Mr. 
Shreve leaves the evolution of a de- 
sign pretty much in the hands of 
whichever partner is controlling it. 
he is likely to step into the batter's 
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box when presentation drawings are 
about ready for submission to the 
client. When he does, his criticism 
is usually aimed from the client's 
point of view. He will question the 
workability of the building 
than a detail of esthetics. 

\ distinctive feature of the Shreve. 


rather 


Lamb & Harmon office is its Operat- 


ing Committee. Four persons con- 
stitute its membership. In effect they 
are junior partners. Their names ap- 
pear on the building's directory. on 
the letterhead and as individual list- 
ings in the telephone directory. and 
in addition to their salaries they par- 
ticipate in the profits. Every Thurs- 
day the four lunch together in a pri- 
nearby restaurant. 


vate room at a 


discussing ways and means of con- 
ducting the office more efficiently. al- 
locating tasks and supervision among 
themselves, counseling upon “hiring 
The 


administrative 


extent to which 
efforts 


the three partners from routine and 


and firing.” 
these relieve 
free them for more creative work is 
one of the conspicuous characteris- 
tics of the organization. 

Three of the four Operating Com- 
mittee members pioneered with the 
young firm of Shreve & Lamb when it 
stepped out on its own from under 
the Carrére & Hastings banner: H. 
F. Vanderbeck, Margaret Livsey and 
H. R. Dowswell. H. C. 


came out of Cornell. the son of an 


Bernhard 


architect now retired but for many 
vears architectural engineer of James 
Gamble Rogers’ office. Before he had 
had time to orient himself in the S. L. 
& H. office Bernhard 


in charge of the Reynolds Tobacco 


found himself 
Company Building, a  two-million 
dollar Winston-Salem. 
Neither he nor the building came 


project in 


out of it any the worse for the shot- 
gun marriage. and Bernhard has 
been job-captaining ever since. It 
was about three years ago that he 
was made a member of the Oper- 
ating Committee. 

Vanderbeck began as an office boy 
in Carrére & Hastings’ office. Today 
he is a revered master of preliminary 
lrawings. They say he can knock out 
i set of sketch plans almost before 
Mr. Lamb or Mr. 


explaining to him a tentative parti. 


Harmon finishes 
\nother branch of the office practice 
that inevitably falls to his hand is 
tenant space—the design or remodel- 
ing of leaseholds in office buildings 
the firm has built. That sort of work. 
incidentally, is the nearest approach 
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OPERATING COMMITTEE: left. to 


H. C. Bernhard and Margaret Livsey 


to a backlog in the firm’s practice. 

In good times and bad it keeps roll- 

ing along. 
Miss Livsey 


assistants in the C. 


Was one of Shreve’s 
& H. office and 
him, his 
She has added to her jobs that of 
confidential 


is. according to “boss.” 


hiring. 
training and managing of the cleri- 


secretary, the 


cal accounting staffs. and the corre- 
lation of all and sundry information 
and records of the firm’s activities. 
| suspect she knows more of what is 
going on in the wide orbit of the of- 
fice than any other single individual. 
and | am quite sure that she knows 
enough to pass through to R. H. S.. 
W.F. L. and A. L. H. only what it is 
good for them to know. An after- 
hours visitor to the office. awaiting 
one of the staff. regretted the fact 
that he had encountered no 
ber of the firm: but he had 
much impressed by the activities of 
“Mrs. Shreve. Lamb & Harmon.” 


Dowswell has made a national rep- 


mem- 


been 


utation for himself as an all-round 
technician and specification writer. 
No individual in the S. L. & H. 
office has a secretary. There is a sec- 
retarial pool of highly trained girls 
five at present—who work in very 
Any one of them 
is subject to call by the partners, as- 
The ob 


vious objection that in this system 


close collaboration. 
sociates and job captains. 


no one girl becomes familiar with all 
the names and personal relationships 
involved seems to have been over- 
come by unusually close teamwork of 
the five and their long service to- 
gether. Correspondence files and li- 
brary are in charge of a file clerk 
who is also a trained librarian. Ac- 





right, H. F. 


Vanderbeck, H. R. Dowswell, 


counting, bookkeeping, telephone and 
reception work are done by persons 
field rather 
than by members of the general sec- 


expert in each special 


retarial pool. 

Down the lefthand margin of the 
draftsman’s weekly time sheet are 
printed the office regulations. Hours 
are 9 to 5, with the hour between 1 
and 2 for lunch. Draftsmen register 
their arrival and departure at the 
reception room desk. Extra time and 
make-up time are recorded on special 
daily tickets and require the approval 
of the job captain. Persons employed 
more are entitled 
to half pay for sick time. up to two 
weeks in any one year. After the first 
six months of employment. vacation 
time is earned at the rate of one week 
for each six months prior to June Ist 
of any year. The drafting staff is on 
a five-day week the year round; the 
clerical staff. a 515 day week. 

Unlike some of the large offices, 


for six months or 


this one believes in enlisting the ser- 
vices of outside structural and me- 
chanical engineers rather than main- 
taining its own. Of course, with long- 
experienced builders like 
Dowswell in the place, the office needs 


master 


no outside help in figuring steel or 
sizing pipe for the ordinary job, but 
they usually call in engineers with 
whom they are constantly collaborat- 
ing. to do the job more quickly and 
without the cross-checking the reg- 
ular staff would feel was needed in 
this less familiar work. 

Several contract forms are used by 
the office. Those calling for cost plus 
a fee are drawn after the pattern aris- 
ing from the firm’s experience. For 
lump-sum contracts, the AIA long or 
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Drawings for active jobs are filed flat 


short forms are used as a general 
rule. 

Change orders are made out in 
quadruplicate, and must originate in 
the contractor's office. Each is a pro- 
posal of the contractor to do a certain 
piece of work for a specified sum. 
The original, when approved by both 
architect and owner, is sent to the 
contractor; copies are retained by 
owner, job captain and auditing de- 
partment. 

Minutes are written covering all 
meetings of owner's representatives 
with architects and builders, listing 
those who attended and setting down 
the findings agreed upon. Decisions 
made by the firm, the associates o1 
job captain are invariably put into 
memorandum form and filed as a 
documentary history of the job. 


The system of numbering drawings 
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. and shop drawings folded to legal size 


is helpful. In addition to the job 
number, a working drawing will bear 
a combination of four digits. The 
first two digits. from left. give the 
classification as to materials. 20. be- 
ing reserved for the general plans and 
elevations. The final two digits be- 
Thus 2001 is the 
first floor plan; 2006. the sixth floor 
plan. Scale details of first floor plan 
would take the number 2011; full- 
size details of first floor would be 
labeled 2021. Numbers below the 


2000 are for preliminary drawings 


come more specific. 


in order of production. \ number 
starting with 21] indicates that it is 
concerned with excavation; if with 
terra cotta it starts with 34. Each 
category of construction has its reg- 


ular number, ranging from 21 


through 55. Thus the number of a 


drawing alone is sufficient to identify 





Drafting room of the Shreve, Lamb & Harmon organization 
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its purpose, and the subtitle becomes 
unnecessary. 

ach working drawing bears. along 
its righthand edge. a table in which 
is entered each successive revision. if 
any. and each issue of prints. A 
elance at this tabular matter on any 
original will show when prints were 
issued. to whom, and the package 
number under which they were sent 
out. Drawings are kept flat in draw- 
ers between pressboard guides while 
the job is active. then rolled in a 
large tube. indexed and stored. 

Sheet sizes of working drawings 
are established for each job by the 
size of plans and elevations at the 
desired scale with regard for stock 
Once established. 


this sheet size is maintained through- 


widths of linen. 
out the job. Drawings are made in 
ink on linen in cases where much 
blue-printing is anticipated. Govern- 
ment jobs require it in all cases. 
Full-size details requiring few prints 
are made in pencil on paper. Minor 
jobs are occasionally drawn in pencil 
on linen, or even on paper. 

Shop drawings are received in dup- 
licate: one is returned with approval 
or corrections. one is folded to legal 
file size and filed under category 
suides and job number with the 
drawing file clerk. It is an unwritten 
rule of the office that each shop draw- 
ing submitted is returned with ap- 
proval or corrections within five days. 

Every drawing or print that leaves 
or arrives at the office is recorded 
by the clerk in charge of the file. 
Prints going out are accompanied by 
a transmittal form typed in triplicate: 
original with the prints, duplicate to 
the job captain, triplicate to the draw- 


ing clerk's file. 


This specifies the 
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e Clerk’s desk where all drawings are checked in and out 


drawing by name and number. to 
whom it is sent. and for what purpose. 

The lads who are entrusted with 
these files usually step up from the 
office boys, and these are selected 
with far more than the usual care. 
Most of them come from the Brook- 
lyn Technical High Schools archi- 
tectural department. To qualify. a 
boy must have ambition to become 
an architect. and a conviction that 
he has a long and hard road of study 
ahead. The office gladly pays half 
the cost of night-class schooling he 
will undertake. Ten or twelve of these 
boys have put their feet on the lad- 
der: two have gone on up to Cornell; 
four or five have studied at New 
York University. 

Recalling their own early days and 
the awesome difficulties of getting a 
start. the firm established some years 
ago the Shreve. Lamb & Harmon 
Fellowship at Cornell. Each year the 
faculty selects from the senior class 
in the architectural school a man 
whose record and personality deserve 
this recognition. He is welcomed to 
the office on a year’s contract at a 
salary that will support him com- 
fortably in New York. In that year 
the organization tries to acquaint 
him with every branch of the work. 
including outside supervision. It is 
in ideal arrangement for the fledg- 
ling. giving him every opportunity of 
finding the particular niche his tastes 
and capabilities indicate. At the end 
of the year he will either have shown 
that there is a place for him in the 
organization or will seek new fields. 

A subject on which I sought in- 
formation was the march of new 
products and techniques. How does 
the office keep abreast of these? 





Messrs. Dowswell and Bernhard try 
to see every salesman who calls and 
hear his story. Catalogues and data 
sheets that he may leave are filed in 
the regular AIA file. and it is an ex- 
tensive — one. Advertising matter 
which arrives by mail is routed by 
Miss Livsey to Mr. Bernhard who in- 
dicates what is to be filed and what 
destroyed. For the sake of conven- 
ient and economical filing space. all 
hands plead for the standard 815 x 11 
in. size in manufacturers’ literature. 

New materials and methods that 
impress Bernhard or Dowswell are 
shown to S. L. & H. partners for the 
effect these products may have upon 
future basic design. 

Current magazines are routed to 
the partners and associates. each 
marking pages that he wants clipped 
and filed. These clippings—or some- 


times whole issues—are gathered into 


Photographic records of completed jobs are uniformly bound for reference 


portfolios covering a wide range of 
subjects. and stand on the library 
shelves. accessible to any of the staff. 
In the office library stands a row of 
tall portfolios, each a photographic 
record of an architectural achieve- 
ment in the firm’s less than twenty 
years of practice. 

At the moment the large drafting- 
room is only sparsely occupied with 
active boards. On two lower floors, 
however. are large rooms filled el- 
bow-to-elbow with draftsmen and 
engineers busy with plans for the 
Army's Newfoundland Outlying De- 
fense Base. And the name on the 
doors is “Shreve. Lamb & Harmon, 
Fay. Spofford & Thorndike, Archi- 
tect-Engineer.” The Newfoundland 
Base job. like Trinidad and Bermuda, 
was awarded to the architect-engineer 
combinations on the basis of cost plus 
a fixed fee. 


NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AIA 


RICHMOND H. SHREVE, with a bent for "order, fore- 
thought and system," discusses architectural prac- 
tice and the trend of a changing professional field. 


7. invitations were important factors in the profes- 
sional life of R. H. Shreve. The first, extended by John 


M. Carrére in the course of a warm friendship, invited the 
young man to leave his instructorship at Cornell and enter 
the Carrére & Hastings office. The second, offered with some 
heat by Thomas Hastings, invited Shreve, then a partner in 
the firm, to leave the office within 24 hours. Shreve accepted 
the first and declined the second. 


While Carrére 


was debating whether to put the new 


employee, brought down from Cornell, on the New York 


Library job, or 


a large country house, Shreve 


roamed the office, seeking what he could devour. The mail 
seemed a promising tidbit, so he opened and routed it. A 
new sort of indoor game was soon evolved. Shreve played 
it with himself as opponent. He would study in advance a 
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letter that needed J. M. Carrére’s decision; the match was 
lost when, on reading the letter, J. M. asked some question 
that Shreve couldn't answer. On the other hand, if all 
the contributing documents and other facts could be as- 
sembled beforehand, to forestall any question J. M. might 
ask, Shreve won that match. He spent a lot of time and 
thought preparing himself to win those matches, and his 
scoring must have improved rapidly. 

Looking at the events in retrospect after these many 
years, it seems highly amusing to see an unabashed young- 
ster sneak up behind that particular old-school silk-hat 
firm, with slide rule in one hand and a sheaf of plotted 
curves in the other, and finally having the organization 
eating the contents of both his hands, and liking it. 

If you were to suggest to Shreve that his contribution in 
the work of his firm seemed to be more closely connected 
with the business administration than with the esthetics of 
the joint effort, he would pull out of his desk drawer a 
bronze medal once awarded him for excellence in archi- 
tectural design. His election to a Cornell honorary society, 
based on scholarship, meant far less to him, I imagine, than 
the fact that Olaf Brauner had framed one of Shreve’s life 
drawings and had kept it at the college for the 34 years 
he remained on the faculty. Nevertheless, if one starts him 
talking about Empire State or Parkchester, or the New- 
foundland Defense Base, he will spend more time upon the 
operations chart than upon the detail drawings. It will 
pain him just as much to recall that the plumbing sub- 
contractor was three days late on the schedule, as that a 
grille which might have been bronze had to be cast iron. 

Order, forethought, system are words that might be his 
middle name. 

Shreve knows how to play as well as how to work. His 
chief relaxation is in the north woods. One would hardly 
expect him to relish the comparative quiet and slow motion 
of the fisherman, yet he is a particularly skillful one. These 
excursions, usually into the Hudson’s Bay country, however, 
are as Shrevian as his office routine. They are planned 
ahead and scheduled almost to the hour. Barring inter- 
ference by acts of God, his party will emerge from the 
woods to entrain at the hour and day scheduled, and will 
have covered every mile of watercourse, every foot of carry, 
every hour specified for hunting or fishing as set down on 
the program months before. Shreve went around the worid 
a few years ago, and the single deviation from his schedule 
was occasioned by the premature death of a man he was to 
have met for lunch in Bombay. 

It has been said of Shreve by an intimate friend that his 
favorite sport is playing chess with men rather than with 
carved markers. He loves to telephone someone, suggesting 
action along a line he has plotted in his imagination. Then, 
sitting back in his chair, he pictures the action proceeding 
here and there about the city, like sparks along a time-fuse, 
until the telephone rings to let him Know that the last event 
in the train has occurred and another one of those games 
with himself has been won. 

Shreve’s memory is of the file-index type, with every 
significant fact, every illustrative anecdote, put away in a 
slot from which it can be instantly withdrawn for use. 
When he speaks in public, his words are suave, temperate, 
and so orderly an expression of thought as to suggest that 
they have been dictated, typed, reread, corrected and 
retyped—all in the process of being uttered. A listener is 
inclined to mutter impatiently to himself, “Why isn’t he 
dogmatic about it?—any fool can see he is right.” 


CTING upon the feeling that the new AIA president's 
thoughts would interest the profession, I put to him 
some pertinent—perhaps impertinent—questions. 

What is the architect’s future? Is he being displaced? 
What is the Institute’s program? Is practice by bureaus 
likely to keep on increasing? Would you advise your own 
son to follow architecture under today’s conditions? 

“For one thing,” said Shreve, “it seems not quite fair 
to demand a new and militant Institute program from one 
who has been president a bare two months, and who, looking 
into the Institute’s cash-box, finds it needing careful nurtur- 
ing. Nevertheless, there are earnest and conscientious men 
working in committees all over the country, and I’m cooperat- 
ing with them at every point. We shall have something to 
say on Institute matters before very long. 
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“I will say this. The Institute has probably been too much 
of an indoor activity, deeply concerned with organization 
procedure, with precise and beautiful accounting systems, 
with the conduct of meetings and with admission require- 
ments. One of its chief concerns has been to find a clear 
legal path among its own entangling by-laws. A lot of this 
indoor sport will have to be given up as the Institute gets 
out into the open air, breathes deeply and tackles the new 
problems of a changing professional field. 

“If your question as to the architect’s future means, is 
he going to see soon again the lush days of the 20's, the 
answer is ‘Not soon.’ The sort of practice we look back upon 
with yearning had for its principal element a rich man. Rich 
men built great manor houses, college memorials, art mu- 
seums. They made possible the costly churches, university 
stadia. Such commissions will appear less frequently. 

“The signs are fairly clear, it seems to me, that what- 
ever is in store for us as a nation—and he would be a rash 
prophet who attempted to blue-print it—we are not going 
te be overburdened with rich men turning their surplus 
wealth into impressive personal architectural monuments. 

“The whole trend of the times, insofar as we can see it, 
is towards a leveling off of our national economy. That 
must mean building with rigidly budgeted funds for the 
services of necessity—national defense first, and a lot of its 
blood brothers following after for some time to come. 

“That calls for an attitude of the architect very different 
from that of ‘the good old days.’ Those who look backward 
in a nostalgic dream are likely to go hungry. 

“To say that designers are coming to be less in demand 
and will go out like the dodo, is to talk foolishness. Plain 
common sense should tell us that the technician, whether 
in building or any other activity of mankind, is more and 
more needed as we settle down to a community life founded 
by necessity on economy of structure and precise fitness to 
new needs. Buildings in that category do not get themselves 
built—they have to be designed with all the skill mankind 
can muster! 

“I doubt that we shall see in the next decade or more the 
architecture of pride, of display, or of self-gratification. 
Kut we shall undoubtedly see outdated, inefficient, uneconom- 
ical structures torn down to make way for new and efficient 
and economical buildings, in tune with the time and meeting 
our constantly growing needs. 

“Would I urge a son of mine to follow architecture today? 
Well, I haven't done so with my three, because they made 
their own well considered choices—medicine, administrative 
and mechanical engineering. But I see no reason whatever for 
looking upon architecture as a dimming prospect if the 
youngster realizes clearly that he is not entering upon a 
glamorous future of merely painting beautiful compositions 
in pigments of wood, steel, glass and concrete. 

“Another thing: the hallowed six or eight or ten or any 
other percentage of the cost as an equitable fee is being chal- 
lenged. It was a workable basis of remuneration from the 
rich patron of the arts. Today, government, state, munici- 
pality are becoming harder buyers. They think—and those 
who direct big business are likewise coming to think—that a 
highly skilled technical service can more accurately be 
measured in comparison with other skilled services of the 
individual in terms of yearly income, entirely dissociated 
from the necessary costs of assistance and overhead. The 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract, such as the Government has 
put into effect, is likely to change the nation’s thinking in the 
matter of architects’ remuneration. Those who think of 
architecture merely as an art may regret, but cannot stop, 
the trend. 

“Architectural education, like all other education, is facing 
readjustment. Colleges and universities used to coast along 
on income from endowments. Today this income is materially 
decreased, with no prospect of a turn upward. We can hope 
that endowments may be increased by the beneficence of 
our disappearing rich men. Otherwise education must cost 
the student more. Defense demands upon youth mean fewer 
college students for a time and more cost per student. All 
this threatens to whittle down the education we are going 
to get—probably at a sacrifice of arts and letters and a 
greater emphasis on specialization in techniques. 

“The Institute proposes to face these professional problems 
realistically and earnestly.” 
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MacDONALD HOSPITAL. Warsaw, Indiana. 
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M. Strauss, Architect 
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k OR THE FIRST six months of 1941, total 
floor area provided and valuation of hospital 
building are slightly greater than for the 
corresponding 1940 period, according to F. W. 
Dodge statistics. The number of individual 
projects, however, is almost three times as 
great. This is due to several factors, of 
which probably the most important is that 
many of the projects are in army canton- 
ments. Each camp requires many hospital 
structures ranging from blister clinics to 
operating suites, including administrative, 
service, recreation, and ward buildings. Com- 
pletely equipped infirmaries and nine general 
hospitals located in various sections of the 
country, totaling more than 45,000 beds, tes- 
tify to this type of activity. At Fort Bragg 
in North Carolina, where the total construc- 
tion bill was over $32'4 million, 204 hospital 
buildings cost more than $2,800,000. This is 
perhaps an extreme case. In Fort Leonard 
Wood, for example, 20 hospital buildings cost 
approximately $435,000. 

What other kinds of hospital building are 
going on, and what seem to be in prospect? 
Modern Hospital reports that of 465 non- 
military hospital building projects surveyed, 
95 were new hospitals, most of them costing 
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$100,000 or less. Additions and alterations to- 
taled 289, almost equally divided between 
those costing less than $100,000 and those of 
more than $100,000 valuation. Nurses’ homes, 
new and remodeled, totaled only 38 projects. 

This emphasis on rejuvenation of existing 
non-military hospital plants is logical. By the 
time a hospital is 20 or 30 years old, there 
are 72 chances out of a hundred that it will 
be modernized or replaced. Out of a thou- 
sand such hospital projects surveyed, more 
than half of the replies reported renova- 
tions; a little over 10 per cent had demol- 
ished old buildings to make way for new 
ones. A hospital’s life does not usually ex- 
ceed 40 years—2', per cent of all hospitals 
are replaced each year. Such institutions are 
expensive. Costs of new buildings have to 
be carefully weighed against modernizing 
costs. 

Hospital administrators cannot let their 
plants remain static. The public reads of a 
new treatment; the doctor sees greater pos- 
sibilities if his facilities are improved—and 
soon the hospital building is obsolete or re- 
modeled. 

Nor do mere additions suffice. More clearly 
than in most building types, the ultimate 
hospital function demands a closely inte- 
grated set of services—food, heat, laundry, 
sterilization, to name a few. These have to 
be expanded or changed as more bed space, 
or a new department, is added. Expansion 
entails much rearrangement of the entire 
plan. 

Three persons are commonly associated in 
a hospital project: the hospital administra- 
tor, the architect, and the consulting special- 
ist. Occasionally the administrator or the 
architect assumes the consultant’s job. But 
the administrator is the only person who 
can be expected to know intimately all the 
conditions under which the work will be 
prosecuted. It is his job to inform the archi- 
tect, with the object of assuring production 
of a smooth-working hospital design. 

The consultant is most often an adminis- 
trator or ex-administrator whose talents and 
experience fit him to advise either on special 
problems or on the job as a whole. His abil- 
ities are much in demand; in this highly or- 
ganized field his role is often as important 
as the architect’s. 


ON THESE AND THE FOLLOWING TWO PAGES we 
treat a subject which has an immediate practical value 
—planning PAVILION HOSPITALS. Illustrations are of 
military hospitals in this country and abroad—subjects of 
timely interest. Principles of planning for pavilion struc- 
tures are equally applicable to many peacetime institu- 
tions: to hospitals for treating tuberculosis, some forms 
of insanity, and even to certain types of hospitals for 
chronic patients. Welfare Island Chronic Hospital, in 
New York City, a municipal institution, is a series of 
multi-storied pavilions. Data are based in part on 
summary by A. G. Stephenson, Australian architect, 


which appeared in The Modern Hospital. 





MILITARY HOSPITALS ARE 





Top: U. S. ARMY LA GARDE HOSPITAL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. FAYE 
AND REED, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. Lower photos: sILLIM 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON. INDIANA. MeGl 
AND SHOOK, ARCHITECTS; BEVINGTON AND WILLIAMS, ENGINE! 


























PLANNED IN PAVILION UNITS HERE AND ABROAD 
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THE UNITED STATES 


has adopted the principles of pavilion planning for many of its military 
hospitals. The tremendous expansion of army camps has necessitated 
numerous hospital buildings. Such institutions have to be built quickly; most are 
expected to be temporary: they have to be inexpensive: each hospital has to 
provide for potentially huge numbers of patients. Pavilion plans permit these 
fundamental requirements to be met. and have at least two further advantages. 
Once the central administrative offices and services are established. expansion 
is a comparatively simple matter: and if construction cannot proceed quickly enough 
to meet the demand for bed space, pavilions can be occupied as they are finished 
occupancy does not have to wait upon completion of the entire project. 

La Garde Hospital. army institution in New Orleans, is an excellent example. It 
was built in 74 days by 4.747 men; the power plant was in operation after 32 days. 
Construction is such that. when the project is abandoned, the minimum capital outlay 
will be lost: probably. figured as an amortizing project, the hospital will have earned 
at least 100 per cent of its cost. Its gas and electricity requirements have been 
compared to those of a city of 30.000 people. 

La Garde’s pavilions cover 50 acres of a 105-acre lakefront site, and are 
connected by walks, most of them covered. Units. typical of this kind of hospital. 
include administration offices, store houses. mess halls, power plant, incinerator, 
laundry. gas station and garage, fire house. cold storage plant, kitchen, cafeteria, and 
recreation building. in addition to dental clinics, an infirmary. and 28 ward buildings, 
detention wards, guard houses and a morgue. Close-ups of Billings Hospital’s ward 
units indicate the usual type of construction. 
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ADELAIDE, S. A. 


GENERAL MILITARY HOSPITALS, ADELAIDE, 
BRISBANE AND YARALLA, AUSTRALIA. STE- 
PHENSON AND TURNER, ARCHITECTS.- I nsti- 


tutions in Adelaide and Brisbane are tem- 
porary or semi-permanent: Yaralla Hos- 
pital is permanent. The latter. illustrated in 
plan, is a multi-story “T.” with a ward pet 
floor per wing. Typical ward pavilion for 
Adelaide and Brisbane is on facing page. 
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ADELAIDE AND BRISBANE 


IN AUSTRALIA military hospitals are of four general types: camp hospitals. temporary 


Laban antenna 


pavilion types. permanent pavilion types, permanent multi-storied types. 
Military authorities prefer pavilion plans. 

Sites selected for Australian hospitals had to be level: or at least of a 1 to 18 
or 20 maximum grade—most desirable for economical pavilion construction. When 
accessibility or other administrative reasons force selection of a hilly site. multi- 
storied administrative blocks at low points of sites serve ward pavilions laid out to 
contours. Adelaide hospital has a level site: Brisbane's plot slopes. 

Each pavilion hospital had to be planned for expansion up to four times initial 
development. Brisbane has wards for 200 wounded; services are departmentalized. 
have capacity for 400 beds, are so laid out that each department’s capacity 
be increased to an ultimate 800 beds. 


can 


Facilities include examination, treatment and physical therapy clinics, and_pro- 
visions for special types of wound treatments. In permanent hospitals, 100 sq. ft. 
per bed is minimum; in temporary units, 80 sq. ft. per bed. Permanent ward units 
each contain one 24-bed ward. two 3-bed wards, two 1l-bed wards (total. 32). 
Pavilions each house 68 beds: two 32-bed wards. two 2-bed. Costs for one permanent 
hospital averaged $3,400 (U.S. currency) per bed; for a pavilion hospital, $3,150 
per bed for initial capacity. with beds in additional pavilion units costing $530 each. 
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NEW GENERAL HOSPHTAL BUILT AROUND OLD 


DELAWARE HOSPITAL, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
DUPONT, ARCHITECTS. 


this privately financed general hospital enclose the old buildings. 


MASSENA AND 
\s the plot plan shows. new units of 


which were maintained in operation until new quarters could be 


occupied. Unit 1—administrative, surgical and private rooms 
and Unit 2-—clinics. wards. nursery. maternity 
pleted. Unit 3—-nurses’ home 

) 


ing school between Units 2 and 3 is being incorporated in new 


are now Com- 


is under construction: old nurs- 


work. Because the hospital is the only one in the heart of 
Wilmington. 
clinic patients. Present designed capacity is 344 beds. capable 


t gets 80 per cent of all accident, emergency and 


of expansion to 700 beds. Units 1. 2 and 3 are estimated to cost 
cost per bed (344 beds | 


$3.392.285:; cost per cu. ft. &5c.; 


$9.861.29. 
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Photos, left to right: exterior; main entrance: clinic entrance: lobby. Unit 1 


° clini lobby. 
Unit 


2. Structure has reinforced concrete skeleton, brick walls shaded progressively lightet 
from base to coping, limestone trim. Color is extensively used in operating rooms, public and 
private bed spaces. All possible means of noise control are employed: 
eliminated or acoustically treated: 
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DELAWARE HOSPITAL, MASSENA & DUPONT, Architects (continued) 


Wm. M. Rittase 





Left, NURSES’ STATION; center, PRIVATE ROOM 


medicine and floor service rooms t 


(both in Unit 1): right, ADULT WARD, Unit 2. Each floor has 
» centralize supplies for local needs, instead of 


keeping medicines in nurses’ stations 
Central supply service room on the 7th floor handles all needs for all floors: 


delivers orders via electric lift in 41 seconds 


Left, CHILDREN’S WARD, Unit 2: center, OPERATING ROOM; right, MEDICAL LIBRARY (both 
Unit 1). Operating rooms are all-year air-conditioned with special attention to 
gers of static explosions, and of infections. Ultra-violet 


in 
features which minimize dan 


fixtures are bactericidal. Light blue tile walls ease eyestrain 


Extreme left, X-RAY CONTROLS for complete diagnostic 
ROOM with treatment cubicles. 
FLOOR SERVING PANTRY 


and therapeutic equipment. Left center, PHYSIOTHERAPY 
Right center, COMPLETE SUITE OF LABORATORIES. near operating room. Right, 


food trays traverse “assembly line” 10 seconds apart, reach patient via subveyor in 4 minutes 
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DING TYPES 


PHILADELPHIA PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THALHEIMER AND WEITZ, ARCHITECTS; HORACE FLEISHER, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. This building is designed to further 


experiments started some years ago for treating men and 
women for whom there is hope of recovery from mental strain. 
This attitude is apparent from a study of the plans and photo- 
graphs. Rooms are cheerful in comparison with accommoda- 
tions in most similar institutions. Even such small items as 
the windows, though they are of “detention” type. are so 
handled that the quality of restraint is unobtrusive. 

The entire development comprises a Nurses’ and Doctors’ 
Home and the hospital proper. which latter is illustrated here. 
The large irregular plot is in an excellent residential section. 
where streets are wide and relatively free of traffic. Existing 


landscaping is retained as far as possible. An old mansion 


has been remodeled into a Nurses’ and Doctors’ Home at 
a cost of approximately $14,000. 














TERRACE for patients and visitors is included in landscaping 
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PHILADELPHIA PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL, ) 
THALHEIMER AND WEITZ, Architects; ~ 
HORACE FLEISHER, Landscape Architect 


(continued) 
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RECEPTION LOBBY 


HOSPITAL BUILDING PROPER is oriented to take 
maximum advantage of sunlight) and pre- 
vailinge breezes, and is thoroughly modern in 
equipment and construction. Construction is 
concrete and steel. Generous quantities of glass 
and glass block are used to lighten the interior. 
Accommodations total 60 beds. arranged on 
first and second floors in the following units: 
-bed semi-private rooms: private rooms; and 
&-bed wards. Instead of the institutional so- 
larium. each group of patients has the use of 
a “living room.” furnished comfortably and 
cheerfully. In addition. each floor has its 
kitchen, utility room, hydrotherapy room, 
linen closets, toilets, ete.. and = is supervised 
from a central nurses’ station. Facilities 


which serve the hospital as a whole are con- 





centrated in the basement. 

This project was envisioned from the start rYPICAL “LIVING ROOM” 
as one of the leading institutions of its kind. 
The building is planned for expansion. Cost 
of hospital proper was approximately $100,000, 





excluding land and equipment. Mechanical 
equipment cost $30,000, 
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Portland Cement Assn.” 


tos courtesy 


Phe 


CITY HOSPITAL, OSWEGO, KANSAS. THOMAS 
LARRICK, AIA, ARCHITECT. The architect was 


asked to assist in preparing the program for the 
building. which involved passing some legislation 
to make it lawful for this second-class city to 
build a hospital. A survey to determine the 
number of beds and hospital facilities needed, 
and presentation of the entire program to the 
community for their approval, were additional 
duties of the architect. 

Due to the location on main thoroughfare, it 
was desirable that the building be placed well 
back on the lot. The service drive passes behind 
the building: at all points it is kept at some 
distance so traffic will not annoy the patients. 
The fact that the building was to be built by 
the WPA determined that it should be of mono- 
lithic concrete. divided into three main sections, 
separated by expansion joints. 

Administrative and service facilities are in the 
central block. with staff quarters above. The 
one-story wing to the south contains’ well- 
oriented patients’ rooms; the west wing houses 
surgical and clinical rooms. North light is pro- 
vided for operating and delivery rooms, which 
are on the ground floor. Both wings are designed 
for future second stories. Total cost was $64,- 
250: without equipment. the cu. ft. cost was 
approximately 4le. 
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120-ROOM HOSPITAL SERVES SOUTHWEST ALASKA 
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PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA. 
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tinental United States. are Mat: — i Settle- 
ment, several coal mines. and a new U. Army 
air base. The region is well establis we a has 











definite future prospects. The Sisters of Charity 





determined upon high standards for both equip- 





ment and construction of Providence Hospital. 








Reinforced concrete construction was chosen for 





this and several related reasons. Earthquake- 








resistance was required. Since local materials are 
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almost non-existent-——nearly everything is im- 


ported by water and rail— local sand and gravel. : 4 i — 


plus imported cement and steel, were employed. I ij =} = 
Beams and columns flanking the central corridor cf } Te ss. ——f =x 
support continuous one-way floor slabs: exterioz { JEFF CHAPEL a EIEL® - BR He | 
walls and some partitions are concrete. a nee 
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SAND-SURFACED CONGKETE HOSPITAL 


ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL, LA GRANDE, ORE; TOUR- 


TELOTTE AND PHILLIPS, ARCHITECTS. The hospt- — e 
tal group consists of hospital. convent. chapel. | 1 Be A : ‘| 
laundry and heater room: and future additions L 


will double patients’) accommodations and_in- 


clude a nurses’ home. All are of concrete. Ex- FE — |: fee Lao RM 1 [fs = 
terior surfaces were given an ashlar effect by : ar oa 


inserting wood strips in the plywood forms. 





When forms were removed. a brush coat of port- 
land cement was applied. Into this. while still 
soft. was blasted fine granite sand to form an 
integral surfacing. Cost of project was $180.000 
excluding land and equipment. wwe 
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HOSPITALS—PLANNING UNITS NEP ELE 


AUGUST 1941 


Information on this sheet was prepared by Ronald Ailwork Dept. of Public Works, Isadore Rosenfield, Chief Architect 
from data furnished by New York City Bureau of Architecture, Hospitals, Joseph Blumencratz, Senior Architect—-Hospitals. 
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AUGUST 1941 


Information on this sheet was prepared by Ronald Allwork Dept. of Public Works, Isadore Rosenfield, Chief Architect 
from data furnished by New York City Bureau of Architecture Hospitals, Joseph Blumencratz, Senior Architect—Hospitals. 
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Raw DISH TRUCIZ 


HA N D 


ODEN DLATFORM MOVABLE BOWL TAUCIZ 
(14 i 


JACIL SCALE TRMUCI4 TRAVELS FROM 
WITCHEN TO WARDS, 
USED THROUGHOUT USED IN STORAGE USED IN CAFETEIRIAS, AND USED IN 
HOSDITAL KOOMS AND KITCHEN WITCHEN ONLY DINING BOOMS WMITCHEN ONLY 


STOIZAGE ROOM IMITCHEN VEHICLES : 
VEHICLES EACH VEHICLE I$ SHOWN IN PLAN AND ELEVATION 
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Confidence in Day-Brite Troffers 


Comes from Years of Experience 


Fluorescent Troffers for Acoustical Ceilings 





Long before the days of fluorescent, Day-Brite’s sound engi- 
neering approach to illumination had won the complete con- 
fidence of architects. Today, specifying ‘“‘Day-Brite Fixtures” 
guarantees that the full potentialities of fluorescent will be 
developed with maximum skill, efficiency and user satisfaction. 


Take the field of recessed lighting, for example. Here, Day-Brite 
combined a seasoned knowledge of technique and application 
with fluorescent, the newest medium of illumination. The result 
7 is an impressive honor roll of outstanding troffer installations. 


Pleasingly comprehensive in scope is the variety of Day-Brite 
troffer types for single units or continuous lengths—all spe- 
cifically designed and engineered for use with acoustical 
ceilings. 





Should there be a need for special fixtures, Day-Brite offers the 
creative and advisory services of experienced illuminating en- 
gineers located in the principal cities. Consultations in your 
own office may be arranged on any fluorescent problem. 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. 


5489 BULWER AVE. « ° e ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Services for 
Architects 


e Manufacturers of THE Complete Line of 

ALICE 

° FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 
a 4 4 e€ Nationally Distributed through All Leading Electrical Supply Houses 


13 
Trode-Mork Registered .. . Designs Potented 


]. ENGINEERING LAYOUTS 2. DESIGN APPEAL 3. COMPLETE LIGHTING 
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Window Screen Improvements 


“DEMANDS for greater comfort” (AR 
5/41, p. 81) have brought several 
new types of window screens. 1. An 
all-metal, half-length screen is light. 
easy to handle, can be installed from 
inside without ladders, takes little 
storage space, has warp-proof frame, 
guides and wire, is furnished in 
bronze, steel or aluminum and does 
not need painting. 2. An all-metal 
frame fits on the outside of the regu- 
lar window sash and has four inter- 
changeable panels—two glass and 
two screen. The frame stays up per- 
manently, requiring only seasonal in- 
terchange of panels. 3. This seals 
the gap at bottom of screen doors 
caused by shrinking. warping or 
planing. Fits into the bottom of 
wood screen doors and automati- 
cally rises and lowers as the door is 
opened or closed. Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Acoustic Booth Gives Quist Zone 


\ ZONE OF QUIET in a noisy factory 
is afforded by a new acoustically 
treated booth. Although the booth 
has two doorless openings, its sound 
absorbent construction is such that 
the booth may be used for confer- 
ences, for testing operations such as 
listening for noise in motors, or as a 
temporary office in new or remodeled 
factories. A folding table and elec- 
tric fixture are included. Portable. 
the booth may be assembled in a few 
minutes. Construction is of heavy 
gauge steel with wrinkle finish. Di- 
mensions: 5614 by 541 by 7916 in. 
high. Weight 1.000 lbs. Burgess Bat- 
tery Co., Acoustic Div.. 530 W. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Porcelain-Enameled Partitions 


Four coats of porcelain enamel are 
said to provide an unusually hard, 
smooth surface, impervious to odors, 
acids and moistures. on a new line 
of toilet partitions. The panels are 
one in. thick and available in three 
types of compartment construction. 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 1701 
Urbana Rd.. Cleveland. O. 


NEWS OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Walls Dry in One Hour 


\ WASHABLE PAINT that dries in an 
hour and usually covers with one coat 
has just been placed on the market. 
The manufacturer also claims the 
paint requires no size coat, has no 
objectionable odor and no volatile 
oils which can cause fire, and that 
colors are permanent. For primed, 
painted, smooth plaster or textured 
surfaces. wallboard. cinder blocks or 
concrete. United States Gypsum U6.. 
Chicago. Hl. 


Simplified Door Holder 


\ METAL PLUNGER and a rubber in- 
sert encased in a metal socket con- 
stitute a new door holder which is 
said to operate silently and to have 
no parts which can break down or 
require adjustment. The Bassick Co.. 
Bridgeport. Conn. 


Ventilating Fan—Permanent, Built-In 


FOR VENTILATING kitchens, — bath- 
rooms and rumpus rooms there is a 
new fan designed to be built into the 
wall. The fan has a 16-gauge rust- 
resisting steel cabinet with standard 
sleeve to fit a wall from 8!o to 13 
in.. and units to fit walls of lesser 
and greater thickness are also avail- 
able. A chain operates the housing 
door, stopping or starting the fan 
motor. Low initial and operating 
costs and quiet operation are claimed. 
Guaranteed capacity 350 C.F.M. Ile 
Electric Ventilating Co... 2850 N. 


Craw ford Ave.. Chicago. Hl. (see 


figure 1.) 





New Sensitized Metals for Photography 


ReESTRICTIONS on the ase of alumi- 
num have led to a process whereby 
steel plate, brass. copper, various 
steel alloys. as well as ply wood and 
plastics may be coated with a sen- 
sitized emulsion (formerly adapted 
only to aluminum) suitable for mak- 
ing photographic copies. Some of 
these sensitized materials can be ob- 
tained in any commercial thickness. 
In such cases the drawing is photo- 
graphed directly on the sensitized 
surface and then developed. Republic 
Engineering Products. Inc.. 480 Lex- 


ington Ave.. New York City. 


Radiator Valve Has 10 Venting Speeds 


MicROMETER accuracy of adjustment 
and controlled ventmeg are the chief 
features of a new air valve which has 
a numbered dial and vent-setting at- 
tachment. Numerals on the dial 
show 10 venting speeds, each repre- 
senting a change of 60 per cent in 
venting rate. The valve is said to 
be silent. dry. drip-proof. non-spit- 
tine and to fit modern thin radiators. 
Crinkle black finish. W. A. Russell 
W Co.. Bridgeport. Conn. 


Furnace for Stoker-Firing 


DesiGNep exclusively for stoker oper 
ation is a furnace now on the market. 
Has right or left extension for stoker, 
clinker chute and receptacle for re- 
moval of clinker formation. blower, 
humidifier and filters. Blue casing. 
118.000, 153.000 and 188,000) B.t.u 
Round Oak Company. Dowagiac. 


Mich. 


New Drafting Machine 


PROTRACTOR, vernier, T-square, scalt 
and triangles are embodied in a ne\ 
drafting machine which is said t 
operate by “thumb-control” and 
eliminate smudging and_ blurrin 
Construction is hardened steel f 
accuracy and wear. Frederick Po 
Co., P. O. Box 803. Chicago, Ill. 
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COPPER PIPE AND FITTINGS 
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CH—STREAMLINE—HARD—GOVT—TYPE M— 
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@ From an architectural or engineering standpoint, STREAMLINE Copper Pipe 
and Solder Fittings provide one of the most practical and efficient plumbing 
or heating systems possible to obtain. 


A plumbing or heating system of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe provides maxi- 
mum resistance to rust, clogs and leaks. It is practically indestructible under 
normal conditions of soil and water, or wear and tear of every-day use. It is 
a trouble-free system designed to give efficient service year in and year out 


without costly and annoying interruptions or replacements. 


The efficiency of modern fixtures and heating appliances and, in fact, the very 
livability of the home itself, from the standpoint of comfort and health, de- 


pend upon a permanently reliable piping system for the plumbing and heating. 


The first cost of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and Fittings is but slightly, if any, 
higher than that of rustable materials, and over a period of years its cost is a 
great deal less. 


Investigate STREAMLINE before you specify or install. 
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If there is one thing in advertising to which an archi- 
tect will always take exception, it is poor illustra- 
tions. He may ignore an unattractive layout and skip un- 
intelligible copy—but he will never forgive the lack of 


genuineness in a drawing or photograph. 


Drawings particularly, since they are the architect's lan- 
guage, receive the scrutiny of his trained eye as a matter 
of habit. That they should therefore be presented with 
absolute accuracy goes without saying. It is not enough 
that the product itself be carefully illustrated—it usually 
is! What often happens is that the adjacent parts of the 
drawing, or some complementary details not directly in- 
volved, are not always treated with the same careful con- 
sideration. Advertisers should see to it that the entire 
drawing is correct in every respect, whether it has a di- 


rect bearing on the product or not. 


Photographs are important, too. Products should be shown 
naturally—and to their best advantage. An advertisement 
for steel sash, for example, does not accomplish this ob- 
jective when it says in effect “See how perfectly the case- 
ment blends with the architecture," and then shows a pho- 
tograph of a beautiful building on which the windows have 
been retouched to a hard and obvious unreality. The re- 
toucher's art, like any cure, must be prescribed with care 
and employed sparingly. Pride in a product undoubtedly 
prompts an advertiser to lean toward an over-emphasis 
to make it stand out, but to the architect, who thinks in 
terms of the entire job, the product may not appear quite 
so handsome. Wouldn't it be better (as in fact some ad- 
vertisers do) to rule out the use of retouched photographs 
almost entirely and to spend the money instead for a spe- 
cial finish for the product to be illustrated, a prepared 
background with the necessary props, and expert pho- 


tography? 
One good picture is still “worth a thousand words.” 


—RONALD ALLWORK. 





Advertisements sometimes contain offers of design information. 
Are you as an architect favorably disposed to accept: 


1. A manufacturer's offer of a free planning service involv- 
ing the use of his equipment (such as a heating layout by 
a boiler company) ? 


2. General planning information from a manufacturer, not 
necessarily involving his product (such as data on basement 
planning by a boiler company) ? 

We'd like to publish your answer to these questions. Let us 

hear from you. Forms close August 20th. 
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ARCHITECTS FAVOR MODELS 


CLAUDE E. HOOTEN, AIA 
WHERE the illustration of the inte- 


riors is solely for the exploitation of 
a product rather than an architec- 
tural presentation. | prefer the inclu- 
sion of models. 

The human figure offers an imme- 
diate. unvariable yardstick for in- 
stantly determining size. shape, and 
characteristics. 

The subject matter of interior il- 
lustrations is usually something which 
people inhabit and the product ad- 
vertised has some definite relation to 
these inhabitants. The function of the 
product can be more convincingly 
stated if this relation is made ap- 
parent. 

The average person is more inter- 
ested in the appearance and actions 
of his fellow men than in any other 
single subject. Consequently, — this 
background should have the most 
universal appeal. 

Conceding that the first’ require- 
ment of an advertisement is that it 
must catch the eye. there is yet to be 
created the eve of an architect that 
would not be immediately caught by 
even the picture of an attractive dam- 


sel. 


KENNETH CHAPMAN BLACK, AIA 


| MUCH PREFER to see advertising 
shown with models, especially if they 
are handsomely dressed (?) like the 
ones used in the Miami-Carey Bath- 
room Accessory section of Sweet's 
Catalogue—because in such a case 
the model is always interesting even 
if the product isn’t—and. besides 
models are about the only way | 
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IN ADS SHOWING INTERIORS 


know of to give scale to an illustra- 
tion. unless you want to lean a yard- 
stick up against something in the pic- 
ture——-and who wants to look at a 
vardstick ? 


EDWARD FRANCIS SINNOTT, AIA 

| PREFER illustrations with models. 
Models. if properly located, afford 
scale and aid the client and layman 
in determining and appreciating the 
proportions of the illustrated adver- 


tisement. 


ROSS SHUMAKER, AIA 

Yes. I like to see models used in 
advertisements when they are perti- 
nent to the story that is to be told. 


PAUL KASURIN, AIA 


Or CouRSE we prefer use of models. 


H. ELDRIDGE HANNAFORD, AIA 


IN MY OPINION the use of models in 
illustrations of interiors used in ad- 
vertising increases the interest con- 
siderably. In fact, they wake up and 
vitalize the whole composition, 


RALPH B. BENCKER, AIA 

[rT MAKES no real difference whether 
a model is used or not. so long as the 
illustration shows, fairly and truly, 
the use of the product in question. 
Often. the use of a model will help 


ompany 


( 


| Electric 


f Gererai 





Last month’s question asked readers, “Do vou prefer to see illustrations 


of interiors used in advertising 


with the scale of the illustration or 
with its composition as a picture. but 
we do not believe that this seriously 
affects the illustration from the point 
of view of the architect's office. 


IRWIN MORRIS, AIA 


MODELS ARE FINE for interior shots 
to give scale, but, for gosh sake. 
don’t let them look like they were in 
the picture for romantic interest! 
Either delegate them to a position of 
relatively minor importance to the 
composition, or leave them out. Good 
interior design should establish its 


own scale. 


HARRY MASLOW, AIA 


WitHout. While the models. theo- 
retically, should aid by giving human 
scale and human interest to the illus- 
tration of interiors, this result is nev- 
er actually accomplished. In the first 
illustration, the model is definitely 
the center of interest and the interior 
merely a setting; however, the sec- 
ond illustration clearly illustrates the 


WITH or WITHOUT models?” 


interior and the furniture. Further- 
more, the more attractive the model, 
the more the interior and its equip- 
ment slide into insignificance. 
Clothes, fashion, pose, make-up, 
and selection of individual illustrated 
are often disturbing in the composi- 
tion and tend to “date” the interior. 
Concentration on interior illustra- 
tions that really inform, sugar-coated 
if need be. would be of greater value 
to architects. | do not feel that side- 
show attractions aid in telling the 
story or in clarifying the details. 


STRATTON O. HAMMON, AIA 
CASE HISTORIES are boring. One 
large clear-cut photograph (without 
models) of an application, a detail 
drawing. with a minimum of descrip- 
tive matter are enough—especially if 
the photograph has enough architec- 
tural merit to be clipped and included 
in the files. The manufacturer has 
only to put the material in the archi- 
tect’s hands and the architect will find 
uses for it. 

Generally. present-day advertising 
is “muscle-bound” and far too vulgar. 













Double defense 
against corrosion 





Beth-Cu-Loy Galvanized Steel Sheets 


When ductwork for residences and large structures is from 0.20 to 0.30 per cent copper. Impartial tests con- 
being designed, Beth-Cu-Loy Galvanized Steel Sheets ducted by the American Society for Testing Materials 
deserve serious consideration. They are doubly indicate that steel identical in composition with Beth- 
protected against the corrosive action of moist air, Cu-Loy has from two to three times the corrosion re 
have the properties essential to durable, economical sistance of ordinary steel. 

installation. 


Nor is it necessary for clients to pay a heavy premium 
With a primary line of defense in their tight, heavy, for this desirable extra degree of protection. Beth-Cu- 
evenly spangled coating of prime Western spelter, Beth- Loy Galvanized Steel Sheets cost only a few cents more 


Cu-Loy Sheets have an unseen rust-resisting content of per sheet—a few dollars in an entire installation. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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PLEASING REPETTTION 


® Pittco Store Front Metal affords the architect a new latitude in design... per- 
mits him to give full play to his creative imagination in designing the metal 
portions of a modern store front. As an example of the versatility of this quality 
line, many of the Pittco units may be repeated with excellent effect, as the above 
unretouched photograph testifies. Outwardly, this assembly appears as a single 
moulding. Actually, it is composed of three units. The ingenious interlocking joint 
which makes it possible is not only positive, but performs the added functions of 
providing drainage and concealing the fastenings. There is a Pittco sash, bar 
and moulding to meet every architectural need encountered in store front work. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
« . - hl ‘ 
PITTSBURGH  stiends for Zuality Glass and ite 


DETAIL: 
The graceful sweep of 
this moulding makes 
it appropriate for pi- 
laster coverings, facia 
and bulkhead trim, 
awning bar lids, and 
many other purposes 
which your own imag- 
ination will suggest. 
Pittco Metal shape 
illustrated: PX 147. 











the “cold 70° complaint—in other 
words. to balance the system so that 
at no time do blasts of cold air flood 
an apartment. 

Costs are slightly higher than for 
conventional heating systems. Fig- 





ured on this particular job, the sys- 


tem installed cost about 1.7 times as 


much as a one-pipe steam system. 
or 1.3 times as much as a forced hot 
water system with concealed convec- 
tors. If well water had not been 
available. a 50-ton 


refrigeration 


hNAPP METAL TRIM 





The practicing architect finds in the 
great variety of Knapp items the an- 
swer to his many problems in design. 
Knapp products are engineered for 
maximum performance. Write today 
for a complete set of full sized details 


of all Knapp trim. 


KNAPP 
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ASY-TO-CLEAN, flush-fitting Knapp 
metal trim is ideally suited to 
hospitals and institutions. Its smooth 
continuous surface greatly simplifies 
maintenance of rigid sanitation stand- 
ards. Fire and vermin safeness, free- 
dom from warping, and durability are 
other features of Knapp metal trim 
that are important in_ institutional 
structures. And its graceful beauty 
blends perfectly with today’s design. 


ti 
NEATNESS, 
hela ee 


and 
SANITATION 


A popular arrangement of a No 
304 window stool and No. 54 
stop mould used in conjunction 
with plastered jambs 


The Knapp Quolity line includes 
window and door trim + window 
stools « base + chair rails « black 
board trim and chalk trough « 
picture moulds + corner beads «+ 
grounds «+ screeds 

other kindred products 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


and many 


\ CATALOG ' 


\_ al 


METAL TRIM 


KNAPP BROS - MANUFACTURING CO- 
GENERAL OFFICES - JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


plant would have been installed; 
this would have boosted compara- 
live costs to 2.2 times the one-pipe 
steam cost. or 1.9 times the hot wate 
system. Average operating costs run 
10 per cent more than for the usual 
heating plant. ranging from 15 pet 
cent more in winter to LOO per cent 
more in summer. However, it should 
be recognized that a heating plant 
operates in winter only. 


ILLINOIS SECOND STATE TO ENACT 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


LAST MONTH Illinois’s vyovernor, 
Dwight H. Green, signed the Neigh- 
borhood Redevelopment Corporation 
Act which embodies provisions gen- 
erally similar to those contained in 
the Urban Redevelopment Corpora- 
tions Law of New York (AR 6 41, 
p. 2). 

Though differing to some extent in 
their specific provisions, the same 
economic, social and legal hypotheses 
serve as the basis of each. Their 
essential elements are the following: 

(1) That the elimination of slum and 
blight areas and their rehabilitation and 


rebuilding are recognized as public pur 


poses 


(2) That private initiative and private 
funds, coordinated through the medium 
of the quasi-public redevelopment corpora 
tion, should be encouraged and aided un 
der law to lend their effort to the achieve 
ment of these public purposes. 

(3) That public supervision should be 
provided to effect a true and permanent 
rehabilitation of slum and blight areas 
upon an orderly pattern and to provide 
incentives to private initiative adequate to 
insure the realization of these public 


purposes. 

In brief. the Neighborhood Rede- 
velopment Corporation Law of Ih- 
nos provides that corporations may 
be organized for the purpose of slum 
clearance and rehabilitation. with the 
approval and under the supervision 
and regulation of a local Redevelop- 
ment Commission created by the mu- 
nicipality through its organs of gov- 
ernment. In the event the application 
for slum clearance is found by the 
Redevelopment Commission to be 
economically and socially feasible. 
after public hearing and probably 
judicial review, permission is granted 
for the clearance and rehabilitation 


of the area in question. 
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un Solved in this New Country House . . 
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on SOLUTION 1. The specification of Nairn Wall Linoleum for SOLUTION 2. The use of Nairn Linoleum for the floor. 
the kitchen! This made it safe to decorate as soon as the Tracked in dirt from beach and field is no problem 
rivate plaster dried, for the exceptional flexibility of this modern here, for the super-smooth surface of Nairn Linoleum is 
edium material enables it to absorb the strain of normal settling. easily cleaned. A periodic waxing will keep it new and 
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LINOLEUM FLOORS AND WALLS 


Photographs on this page show the sunporch, kitchen and exterior of the new country 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. K. McCann at Greenport, L. 1. 


NOTE: When installed by Authorized Contractors, both Nairn Linoleum Floors 


and Nairn Linoleum Walls are fully guaranteed. Write for 16-page illustrated 


i | book, Nairn Linoleum for Floors and Walls.”’ Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny. N. J. 
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(Continued 


Neighborhoc 


porations 


d from page 104) 
rd Redevelopment Cor- 
cannot operate in any 
other areas than the area allotted to 
them by the Redevelopment Commis- 
sion. The Commission has full con- 
trol over the area to be developed 


until the plans, specifications, archi- 


HOSPITAL FLOOR 


REQUIREMENTS.. 


tectural and landscape details, as ap- 


proved by the municipality’s plan 


commission, zoning Commission, and 
fully 


completed and the project is con- 


building commissioner, are 


sidered a finished product. 
The 


also has full powers of supervision 


Redevelopment Commission 






becanise: 





1. Its asphalt-asbestos composition unlimited pattern and design va- 
wears like a highway riety 

2. Its smooth, closely textured sur- 5. It can be installed quickly and 
face is sanitary and mops clean easily since it is laid in units. It 
with minimum effort and expense. can be used at once and repaired 

3. Its first cost is extremely low, and without difficulty if damaged. 
its final cost is lower than any ] , 
other type of resilient floor of et our designing department help you in sug- 
comparable thickness... gesting floor layouts for your hospital clients; 

or see Sweets, pages 11/64, for color and 
4. Its 60 colors and 15 sizes mean _— design ideas. 


The TILE-TEX Company 





furnish 


. : ti irchitect wunth an honest teadily 
Chicago Heights, Ill. improved product that will enabli 

Eastern Sales Office: 10! Park Ave., New York aim to design architecturally correct 
floors which can be installed and 

maintained properly at minimum cost 
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and control over the issuance of se- 
curities to cover the cost of each cor- 
porate enterprise. 
is limited. in the 


The corporation 
issuance of the 
such as 


aggregate of all securities 


mortgages, stock, and other evidences 
of investment, to the actual cost of 
the project. 

The Illinois law also specifically 
affords the owners of property in a 
given slum and blight area the op- 
pcrtunity to utilize the medium of the 
Neighborhood Redevelopment Corpo- 
ration for the rehabilitation of thei 
property. \ corporation composed 
of property owners is given prefer- 
ence as against non-owners who may 
wish to organize a corporate enter- 
prise for the purpose of clearing and 
rebuilding the area in question. 


Two major inducements 


The new Law offers two major in- 
ducements to the urban community 
affected by the 
created by slum and blight areas: 


severely conditions 

Through the power of condemna- 
tion given to these corporations un- 
der the law. rehabilitation on a large 
scale may be utilized for the purpose 
of creating integrated urban neigh- 
borhoods which are bound to insure 
and maintain a neighborhood char- 
that) only 


through large-scale operations may 


acter. It is presumed 


such a desirable end be attained. 
The law provides that up to 80 acres 
mav be involved in one single project 
of demolition and reconstruction. 
The power or right of condemnation 
may not be exercised without the ap- 
proval of the Redevelopment Com- 
mission, and only after the corpora- 
tion acquires, by option, contract or 
sale. or ownership, 60 per cent of the 
square area of the development pro- 


posed. 


Neighborhood pattern 


It also provides the modern means 
by which the latest advances in the 
field of building construction, archi- 
tecture. and landscaping may be com- 
bined in a neighborhood pattern de- 
signed to serve the highest interests 
of the community. It provides the 
means through which property values 
may be stabilized and the danger of 
congestion and community slovenli- 


ness avoided. 
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FOR SURGERY OPERATING ROOMS 


Woman's Hospital 


Air Conditioning 





1 
| SAFETY is the watchword in the surgery oper- 
ating rooms of the famous Woman’s Hospital. 
| Pree 8,8 Detroit, Mich. Safety, too, was the guiding prin- 
’ ciple in the selection of Carrier Air Condition- 
ing equipment for these rooms. Result? No 
accumulation of anesthetic gases! Surgeons op- 
erate in greater comfort and safety! Patients are 
protected from hazards of germ-laden air—body 
‘ ; 
temperatures are better controlled! 
\ 
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CARRIER OFFERS MORE THAN EQUIPMENT 
he caeeaneniene 
rO lo the architect or engineer with an immediate hospital 
problem, Carrier offers experience gained in air condition- 
ing hospitals the world over, such as the Government Hos- 
pital at Barksdale Field, La.. the Infants Premature Room 
ms at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, the Loma Linda Sanitarium, 
he Loma Linda, Cal., the Infantile Paralysis Room. Peiping 
hi- Union Medical College, Peiping. China and the Cancer 
m- Research Laboratories and X-Ray Room. Memorial Hos- 
de- pital, New York City and many others. 
‘sts ee i EE eRe ee enn ain 
the ; ; CARRIER CORPORATION Desk H28 
ues MODERN in every detail, the Woman’s Hospital in “Weather Makers to the World” 
f Detroit is but one of scores of hospitals throughout the | Syracuse, N. Y. | 
: world which use Carrier Air Conditioning to provide | Without obligation, please send me full information on Carrier | 
nli- air cleanliness with controlled temperature, humidity. | Air Conditioning for hospitals. | 
for circulation, and ventilation. Have you a new hospital | —_— | 
or modernization job on your boards? Carrier’s long | | 
record of successful experience in this field is at your Address 
disposal for an entire hospital, wing, or single room. I City State ; 
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the establishment of specific use re- 


strictions for the redevelopment of 


The Neighborhood Redevelopment 
Corporation Act of Illinois does not 
provide for any tax exemption. On 


NEIGHBORHOOD REBUILDING PROGRAM 
URGED AS POST DEFENSE ACTIVITY 


IN RECENT WEEKS, spokesmen for in- 
terests as varied as institutional mort- 
gages, real estate ownership and 
management, and government agen- 


cies concerned with public apartment 


the slum and blight areas in full con- the contrary. it emphasizes that all 


formity with municipal plans. zoning redevelopment projects shall bear the houses and defense housing, have 


ordinances, code provisions. and same tax responsibility as any othe spoken about gigantic neighborhood 


architectural requirements. privately owned real property. rehabilitation projects in central 
urban areas as a means of prudently 
employing American labor and capi- 
tal in the post-defense period. Low- 
rent housing would play an import- 
ant part in these projects, but the 


neighborhood rehabilitation develop- 


ments are generally thought of in 

pa INSULATE, TOO! terms of integrated communities, em- 

ploving available utilities, transpor- 

: ——— Sana _ = | tation facilities, schools, theaters, 
churches, ete. 


t - : 
Those recently expressing — state- 


ments in some way indicating the 


f probability of large-scale urban re- 


Ad building developments include: 
Charles F. Palmer. Coordinator of 
Defense Housing; H. Stewart Me- 
Donald. Processing Tax Board of 
Review. and formerly FHA Admin- 
istrator: Nathan Straus, Administra- 
tor of the United States Housing 
Authority: Earl B. Schwulst, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York City; 
Leo J. Sheridan. President of the 
National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, and Philip 
W. Kniskern, President of the Na- 


THERMAG BLOCKS SAVE HEATING & COOLING COSTS tional Association of Real Estate 
.. . and provide even distribution of light Boards. 


The sectional sketch above shows how _ peratures created by heating and _air- Likened to projects in Holland 


“Thermag” semi-vacuum blocks with conditioning are more easily main- 
“Magnalite” diffusing design are used tained; (5) the chance of condensation 
in skylights such as the one illustrated. underneath is virtually ruled out; and 

With this type of skylight (1) white, (6; the blocks, with their reinforced 
mellow daylight is diffused in four concrete grid, present a soffit quite in 
directions to the entire room; (2) thus harmony with modern ideas of design. 
the skylight area is kept to a minimum; Further details in Sweet’s; or your 
(3) two-thirds to three-fourths of the inquiry addressed to 2139 West Fulton 
solar heat, by test, is kept out, as com- Street, Chicago, will be welcome and 
pared to plain window glass; (4) tem- have our prompt attention. 


Mr. Straus called for a_ public 
housing program “greater and bolder 
than any we have dared to dream in 
the past.” Mr. Palmer likened the 
post-defense effort to those projects 
carried out in Holland after the first 
World War. Mr. Sheridan expressed 


a lessening of opposition to govern- 


. ment housing projects from the Na- 
Light Up—the AMERICAN Way! tional Association of Building Own- 
* ~ Y ers and Managers. Long opposed 

to tax exemption of public housing 


wegaeonts - 


Fe ee 


in the past, the association may even 
relax its stand on this principle pro- 
viding. Mr. Sheridan said, the public 
apartment houses are made an in- 
tegral part of neighborhood rebuild- 
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